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ey 


Aster has developed a 
series of folders, each 
illustrating and explaining a 
method of handling the record 
part of a particular bank 
operation or service with 
maximum speed, efficiency and 
economy. 


Each of these methods has 
been proved practical, not just 
in one bank, but in leading 
banks throughout the country. 
Starting next month, McBee will 
present in each issue of this 
publication a “Method of the 
Month.” Watch for these 
methods... you'll want to 
employ many of them in your 
bank. 


You'll find the McBee man in 
your city happy to explain any 
of these methods to you. 


M:Bee 


Binder Company 


General Offices @ Athens, Ohio 
OTHER FACTORIES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 






McBee makes a complete line of 
accounting records equipment for banks, 
including binders, trays, filing equipment, 
cards and ruled and printed forms. 
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?, Scrutinizing the Inscrutable earln: Ou Se 
». Sirs: Possibly some of you, like us, when you get through 
reading the financial statement of a bank or other financial 
institution, know that the cclumns of assets and liabilities seem HERBERT SHRYER, Editor 
to balance and possibly that is all you do understand of the whole 
report. , , ; | MAY, 1932 Vor. 16 :: No.8 
We sometines think that bank statements are not intended to | ; a 
be intelligible to the ordinary individual even if they are bankers | 
themselves. . ; | | 
The Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation of London, Ontario, | ( 'O n t en t oe 
is to be congratulated upon the form in which its annual statement Page 
is sent to its stockholders and depositors. This little eight-page Th ’ : : 
: : rien : ac : “2 eB 
folder is entitled ““The 68th Annual Report of The Huron & Erie ime Stake in the Automobile 
rtgage Corporation, Presented in its cus 7 »rstandable 2 
—s age Corporation, Presented in its customary understandable Sr joel. Wae~ «<< « « . - 5 | 
Without going into all its details as to how they make this | The Banker Wipes His Glasses | 
statement intelligible to their readers, here’s the wording at the | By CHartes N. EvaANS - = = «= « « eS | 
id of the statement: | , | 
. — | Woman’s Place in Personnel | 
If from what we own................ $47,806,696.62 le Wastes Eh. ee + tl; Cl lhl hl ;hlU 
—you deduct the amount we owe... .. 39,921,086.20 | acres 
—it is clear that The Huron & Erie can repay its | The Controversial Glass Bill 
depositors and debenture owners every dollar of their | By ARTHUR CRAWFORD - - = - = = 12 
ny still have as See cca 7,885,610.42 | . . 
| __money and still have a surplus of $7,88 1,610 1 | The Steady Decline of Hoarding 
rhere may be an opportunity for some of you financial adver- | By ArTHUR CRAWFORD - - - - - «- 45 
) tising men to become popular with your stockholders and depositors 
by translating your bank’s statement for them in some such way. The Coupon Booth Does a Job 
| FRANK L. PIERCE, Secretary-Tr sasurer, : mew. J. WWM ~ = = s 2 e *& 16 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc., Detroit | Motor Dealer and His Banker 
| By Paut E. ZIMMERMANN -_ > = ay ie | 
oo | 
C : i at Ao eee ae 
{ll God's Chillun Got Troubles Bictensdl 4 
) - | Early English Banking Romance | 
{ Sirs: I am showing herewith a copy of a very plaintive and By Georce Bove -. - - - - - = 22 | 
picturesque plea addressed to the man with the proverbial, kindly- | Comedian Motes and Comment | 
lighted glass eye. | anaes se Se ee wl ee OR 
| | 
| One Way to Stop Check Wastag 
S mar 12, 1932 | | By Watpo A. FRASER - - - - = <= «= 28 
to the morst honorable citerzen of the 
f bank | From a Busy Desk 
J sirs and christain gentlemens By Hy. W. SANDERS - ~ - - - . - 31 
iam this day very glad of this opturnity, that you | P ° | 
have extended toward me on my note as these chrises of } Reducing the Savings Turnover 
fe times will not allow me to eat over one meal a day and the By C. E. AURACHER - - - ~ ~ - - 37 | 
buisness world of money is disappeared as you knows, but 
| as you see and knows my past record if the money gets back ee 
you will not loose anything for i have it made but just 
Ss cannot get it. i have a judgement pending and just as soon EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES—Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave.,: 
as i can collect just a part of it i will come by and give you Detroit, Michigan | 
some of it so you can get some bread as the weary pilgrims F. E. QUISH | 
e did in days of old so bear with us CENTRAL STATES REPRESENTATIVE | 
yours SECOND BLVD. AND BURROUGHS AVE., DETROIT, MICH. | 
e i N. V. FARRELL STUART H. HAMILTON 
— | EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE MID-WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
One Park Ave. Bldg., 1 Park Ave., Adams-Franklin Bldg., ' 
O Vidie febiint wins decdionl tm Gin sie & S heetheene § New York City Chicago, Il. | 
lis letter was received in the regular course of business from | Cansei, 100k. a Qaene Ries Mien Ceneen | 
ir one of our customers, a negro preacher, and might well typify the | | 
feeling and predicament of a great many of, us in these troublous rN CI CN RTC CATA 
times. ae R. N. Cartrwricut, JR., — 
North Birmingham American Bank, Birmingham, Alabama 
whatever you may do will be very much appreciated by the 
‘iad ) very PI y 
directors of the bank and the writer personally. 
y a . JoHN Henry, Vice-president, 
Thousands Have Done It Without Half Trying Unity Trost and Savings Bank, Chicago 
Sirs: I would like to get a position with some bank that hires see 
young men in foreign branches. ; : 
I thought perhaps you could inform me just the steps to take Says One Director to Another 
to get in fough(*) with these institutions. — ; Satins SRN te mr eo eT ee a 
I will greatly appreciate any information you might give me. SIRS: Will you please send me Dy return mall twelve copies 
“a en of The Burroughs Clearing House for February. [I am anxious to 
a Dieta —— send a copy of it to each of my Directors, marking the very delight- 
: a . " : : y yr s S ts A Ss ea bs 
(*) The italics are The Editor's Blank & Blank Bank, Blank, Virginia fy) part [iI “Reflections of a Bank Director by C. M. Harger. 
eee Junius G. Apams, President, 
See Page 13 First National Bank and Trust Company, Asheville, North Carolina 
; one I am enclosing copy of letter which we have just sent sais 
0 the depositors of this bank requesting that they call immediately menial . 
and withdraw their entire balance on deposit with us. An Intere sting Re alignment 
In these times, when so much public attention is centered on Sirs: Our Chairman, Mr. A. M. Chaffey, has recently sent 
the activities of banking and financial institutions, our directors you the 1932 issue of our booklet, ““The Deposit Liabilities of One 
f have decided on this unusual move and I believe it has some news Hundred and Fifty of the Largest American, British, Colonial and 
: : agin ~ 2 
° Value to your readers. I feel confident that it will serve in a definite Dominion Banks. 
ks, direction toward helping to re-establish that much needed con- Should you give this booklet or tabulation any space in your 
nt, fidence essential to all forms of business. publication, will you kindly favor the undersigned with a clipping. 
Any space you may give this news item should be of material “\ Raymonp I. TENNANT, Manager, 
help to other institutions—it can no longer help us. However, Department of Public Relations, California Bank, Los Angeles 
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£ cenameronpert banks find in Central United National a 

panorama of the business and industrial life of this district. The more than 200 
industrial groups which make up Cleveland industry are fully represented among 
the customers and depositors with whom our executives are in constant contact. 
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S this is written (April 3, 1932), 
A the Detroit newspapers carry 
headlines — “Biggest Campaign in 
History Staged by Motor Leaders” — 
“Industry Is Spending Millions in 
Drive to Put End to Era of Business 
Depression” —‘“‘Factory Wheels Gain 
Momentum as Firms Step Up Produc- 
tion in Expectation of New Buying 
Interest” —etc. 

The automobile manufacturers have 
apparently come to the conclusion 
that some one industry must step to 
the front and start the ball a-rolling, 
and they have, accordingly, embarked 
upon a “Spring Campaign’’ with the 
avowed purpose of breaking the dead- 
lock, and putting some real money 
into circulation again. Obviously, this 
will require expenditure by them of 
tremendous sums of money for pur- 
chase of labor and raw materials. A 
considerable portion of these expendi- 
tures will be incurred before it can 
become evident whether or not the 
lunds so expended will be returned to 
the industry, in whole or in part, 
through the purchase of its products. 
But, they are willing to risk the water 
necessary to prime the pump, feeling 
that success will mean a substantial 
contribution to our economic wel- 
lare—which may well be the deciding 
lactor in turning the tide toward 
prosperity. 

It is too much to expect that miracles 
are going to happen over-night. By 


By James L. Walsh 


(Photographs Courtesy The General Motors Corporation) 





MR. WALSH 


the time this appears in print, it may 
well be that the first enthusiasm will 
have worn off—that tangible results 
will be difficult to discern —that un- 
foreseen political or economic develop- 
ments may have further complicated 
an already delicately complex eco- 
nomic situation. But, whatever the 


© fhe Bankers’ Stake 


in the Ntomobile Industry 


Executive Vice-president, Guardian Detroit Union Group, Ine. 


future may hold in store for us, 
whether the Spring Campaign proves 
to be the “Big Push” which breaks 
through the Hindenburg Line of our 
common economic enemy, or whether 
this gallant sortie turns into a rear- 
guard action on approved “fight and 
fall back” principles—the world will 
be infinitely better off than if we had 
permitted an orderly retreat to degen- 
erate into a hysterical rout. We may 
lose a few skirmishes, suffer a few 
casualties, but let’s all keep in mind 
that—we Americans have lost many 
a battle, but never a war. 

If it shall develop that the advance 
slows up, falters, comes to a halt, or 
even begins to slip backward, it will 
be largely due to the fact that so many 
of us have failed to realize our own 
direct personal stake in the prosperity 
of the automobile industry. Too many 
of us think of our relationship with the 
automobile industry purely from the 
buying angle. We think of ourselves 
merely as car owners or prospective 
purchasers, when the plain facts are 
that a very large proportion of us are 
real partners of the automobile in- 
dustry on the selling side. 

Think what it would mean to other 
industries, if motor vehicle production 
could be stepped up to even the 
average output of the past seven years. 
In addition to bringing direct benefits 
of increased employment and earnings 
to approximately 5,000,000 wage 








dauntless adventurers . 








‘“ A* eyes are now turned to the intrepid drive of the automobile industry against the deepening depression. 

. are courageously casting their last die against the grubbing gospel of penury and 
despair that has apparently gripped the brains of American business leadership, and have set up an inspiring standard 
to which the fearless, faithful and forward-looking can repair.’°—The Business Week, April 6, 1932. 
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The industry uses 35,400,000 yards of upholster- 
ing cloth 


earners, and indirect benefits to an 
additional multitude aggregating about 
10 per cent of our population, the 
automotive industry, on a normal 
basis, would be buying 


10% of all cotton grown; 

14% of all the tin produced; 

13% of all finished rolled steel; 

15% of the total output of copper; 
17% of the aluminum; 

18% of the hardwood lumber; 

30% of all the nickel; 

51% of all upholstery leather; 

68 % of all the polished plate glass; and 
82% of the crude rubber; 


not to mention 


180,000,000 
lumber; 
35,400,000 yards of upholstering cloth; 
13,500,000 yards of top and side cur- 

tain material; 
11,750,000 gallons of paints and lac- 
quers; 
44,800,000 pounds of hair and padding; 
45,000,000 gallons of antifreeze solu- 
tions; 
125,000,000 feet of brake lining; and 
495,000,000 gallons of lubricating oils. 


board feet of softwood 


On top of that, the railroads would 
benefit to the extent of about 3,000,000 
carloads of freight per annum in 
shipping these tremendous quantities 
of raw materials and the finished prod- 
uct resulting therefrom. 

Every sale of an automobile is also 
a sale of substantial amounts of steel 
and malleable iron, and, to that extent, 
the steel men are partners on the selling 
side of the automobile industry. The 
men who produce tin, copper, nickel, 
zinc and aluminum are also partners 
on the selling side, because every sale 
of an automobile is also a sale of their 
product. 

Enlightened self-interest alone should 
indicate to them the logic of enlisting 
as “honorary salesmen” for the auto- 
mobile industry, and so on down the 
whole list of industries which contrib- 
ute to the making of the automobile. 

If I were handling the advertising 
for a steel company, or a lumber com- 
pany, or a plate glass company, or any 
other company —a considerable por- 





tion of whose output is purchased by 
the automobile industry —I would not 
be advertising steel, or nickel, or 
lumber, or plate glass, today, I would 
be advertising ‘automobiles’ —be- 
cause every automobile that was sold 
would have part of my product in it. 
I would try a flank attack on some of 


my markets, rather than the more 
expensive and less effective frontal 
attack. 


And, another thing, I would impress 
on the bankers that every sale of an 
automobile is also a sale of a certain 
amount of financing, from which the 
banker derives the benefit. Every sale 
of an automobile is also a sale of two or 
three different kinds of insurance, from 
which the insurance fraternity derive 
the benefit —to mention only a few of 
the facilitating services incident to 
distribution. 

When the textile men complain of 
poor markets, I would let them know 
that one way to sell a large part of 
their output would be to get behind the 
movement to sell automobiles — which 





The railroads would benefit to the extent of about 
3,000,000 carloads of freight per annum 


absorb 35,000,000 yards of upholstering 
cloth alone. I would keep it up until 
practically all of us realize that we 
have a substantial stake in the pros- 
perity of the automobile industry. 
Recent correspondence with several 
hundred bankers throughout the coun- 
try indicates a growing appreciation 
of the importance of co-operating with 
the automobile industry in their effort 
to push business “over the dead 
center.” Willingness to lend their 
presence and encouragement to auto 
shows and dealer exhibits, to donate 
advertising space, to display cars in 
bank lobbies and engines 
windows —were numerous. 


every $100 spent for automobiles in 


his city, $10 came right back to local 
steel and glass and accessory manu- 
This banker made a splen- 


facturers. 
did radio address urging co-operation 


with the automobile industry on the 


soundest possible economic basis — 
that of enlightened-self-interest. 

And right here it is only fair to say 
that the automobile manufacturers are 


in bank 
One pro- 
gressive banker figured out that, of 


THE BURROUGHS 


basing their whole campaigns on that 
self-same, sound economic basis- 
the self-interest of prospective pur. 
chasers. Right today, they are offering 
motor cars representing the greatest 
dollar values that the world has ever 
seen, or conceivably ever will see again, 
They are not asking for charity, or 
governmental help, by “‘dole”’ or other- 
wise — they are trying to do business on 
a purely business basis. 

On the chance that we may have to 
get our “second wind” and make a 
further, a supreme effort to turn the 
tide toward prosperity, it may not be 
amiss to look at the business situation 
today from the viewpoint of Major 
Strategy. In many respects, the busi- 
ness situation today is similar to the 
military situation in the World War 
during the late spring of 1918. We 
have met, successfully, the “raids” on 
the dollar from abroad and the de- 
featist activities of “‘hoarders” at 
home —just as we met the March 21, 
1918, offensive and the subversive 
efforts of pacifists and slackers during 
the World War. The threat of national 
disaster early in February forced 
singleness of purpose which has re- 
sulted in non-partisan legislation and 
constructive executive action — placing 
country above party—just as _ the 
threatened destruction of the Allied 
forces by the Big Push in March, 1918, 
forced Unity of Command, which 
resulted in co-ordinated employment 
of the Allied forces, and eventual 
victory on the Western Front. 

We are bringing up additional 
reserves to throw into the breach in the 
shape of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the recently liberal- 
ized Federal Reserve System, under the 
terms of the Glass-Steagall Act —just 
as we accelerated the recruiting and 
training of additional millions ol 
Americans to augment our man-power 
on the Western Front, to build up 
adequate reserves to an extent which 
would permit taking the initiative and 
seeking a quick and favorable decision. 

Successive offensives against the 


Allied forces after March 21, 1918, were 





18 per cent of the hardwood lumber goes into 
automobiles 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


less and less effective, until the threat- 
ening military situation was, in a 
measure, stabilized. Today, with a 
constantly diminishing number of bank 
closings, and a resultant return of 
frightened funds to banks and bonds, 
we are also approaching something 
akin to stabilization, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. The big question 
is whether we are now going to be 
satisfied with mere stabilization around 
current levels of business activity — 
with the long prospect ahead of 
“merely not losing,” or, whether we 
want to take the initiative, and, with 
every bit of brain and courage and 
energy at our command, force a 
favorable upturn in quicker time and 
with less aggregate loss than will be 
possible by merely letting matters 
drift. 

Here again we are facing a problem 
analogous to that confronting the 
Allied forces on the Western Front 
aller the four major offensives against 
them had been halted, and the military 
situation stabilized. NMlarshal Foch, Sir 
Douglas Haig and General Pershing 
had to choose between an indefinite 
continuance of the trench warfare, the 
war of attrition, which had dragged 
through nearly four years of indecisive 
swapping raid for raid —with no deci- 
sion in sight. In general, the Allies, 
other than the United States, favored 
strengthening their defensive — in effect, 
playing “‘not to lose; but Pershing 
and Harbord argued that the best 
defense is a vigorous offense. They 
wanted to substitute a “war of move- 
ment”’ for the “‘war of attrition’? which 


had been so costly in money and misery 


and men, and, more than all, so in- 
effective and indecisive. The sheer 
logic of their presentation finally won 
over the other Allied commanders, 
and, having achieved unity of com- 
mand and adequate reserves, they 
were charged with forming the third 
essential to a successful military cam- 
paign —an “‘Army of Maneuver.” 


F our analogy still holds, isn’t it 

true that we are now facing the 
necessity of making a decision as to 
whether we shall help and encourage 
one of our great industries to function 
as an “‘Army of Maneuver” and 
attempt a “break-through” which 
will mark the beginning of the crum- 
pling of the adverse economic situation 
which confronts us today? 

The National Credit Corporation 
was helpful—in transferring the bur- 
den of debt from weaker banks to 
Stronger ones. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation helps by trans- 
lerring the burden of indebtedness 
from banks, insurance companies and 
railroads to the broad shoulders of 
Uncle Sam _ himself. The Glass- 
Steagall Act is also helpful to the extent 
that it facilitates the distribution of 


the debt burden over our entire finan- 
cial framework, rather than permitting 
it to concentrate its impact to an un- 
bearable degree. 

Now, we can safely, but somewhat 
uncomfortably, carry this present bur- 
den of indebtedness for an indefinite 
period —but our real objective should 
be the stimulation of business and 
trade on a gradually increasing basis 
of profit which will permit either 
lightening the load, or strengthening 
the structure which is called upon to 
bear the burden. The quickest way to 
attain better times is for some industry 
to volunteer for dangerous duty and 
bend its every effort to start the wheels 





*‘More Work for Many Hands’’—these employed 
in a lathe operation 


ofindustry andcommerce turning again. 
Are not the National Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the recently liberalized 
Federal Reserve System merely the 
“holding force,” and do we not still 
need a “striking force’ for employment 
in the Major Strategy of the present 
war on depression? 

To leave the World War for the 
moment, and get down to cases, what 
we need in the present economic situ- 
ation is to have some one industry step 
to the front and start the ball a-rolling. 
To increase the exchange of goods and 
services on a gradually increasing basis 
of profit is the real need of the hour. 
To. mix our metaphors a bit, some 
industry has got to be willing to risk 
the water necessary to prime the pump 
—in the hope that success will mean a 
substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic welfare of our country —and 
may well be the deciding factor in 
turning the tide toward prosperity. 
Our automobile manufacturers have 
already volunteered for duty as our 
*“‘shock divisions” in this new ‘‘war on 
depression.” 

I have a great admiration for the 


Seven 


automobile industry —but I am not 
picking them because I admire them — 
I am betting on them because they are 
the one best bet, and I think the sooner 
all of us get behind the automobile 
industry, and back up its gallant 
efforts to push industry over the dead 
center, the sooner we will all be on our 
way toward prosperity. 

Now, as I see it, there are three 
essentials to any successful campaign — 
military, political or economic. First, 
Unity of Command. This has been 
measurably achieved in Washington, 
where country is rising above party — 
when put to the real test. If petty 
partisan politics seek to obstruct the 
progress that is under way, you and I 
and every other taxpayer have got to 
get up on our hind legs and drive home 
the lesson that legislation which im- 
poses an unfair burden upon any one 
industry inevitably injures all indus- 
tries. And, conversely, whatever is 
good for any particular industry, bene- 
fits all industries. 

What is good for the whole United 
States is good for every state and every 
group making up the population. We 
have got to insist upon a singleness of 
purpose—with every selfish interest 
subordinated to the principle of “‘the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” 

Adequate Reserves are the second 
essential to a successful campaign. 
Forget, for the moment, the seventy 
billion dollars of resources of our 
national banking system and our com- 
bined state banking systems —they are 
our troops already on the firing line. 
I am talking now of fresh, additional 
reserves. We can start listing our 
reserves with the National Credit 
Corporation, a voluntary grouping of 
the stronger banks to help smaller 
banks which have sound, but slow- 
moving, assets. Put down the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation for $500,- 
000,000. The Federal Land Bank 
System for $2,500,000,000. Then the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for $2,000,000,000. That makes five 
billions in reserve so far—but we’ve 
only just started. 

The Glass-Steagall Bill, which re- 
cently was enacted by both parties in 
Congress, authorizes the Federal Re- 
serve banks, under proper safeguards, 
to back up member banks, and to issue 
additional Federal Reserve notes 
against obligations of the United 
States, to an extent which indicates 
a willingness to hurl into the breach, if 
necessary, an additional fifteen billions 
of dollars in currency and credit. 

That makes altogether about $20,- 
000,000,000 in additional reserves, 
and, if necessary, we could dig up a few 
billions more. Did you ever try to 
think what a billion dollars means? 
Well, maybe this will help you some. 
From the beginning of the Christian 
era until noon today is 1931 years, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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e Banker Wipes His Glasses 





cBy Charles N. Evans 


Assistant Cashier, Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 


HE bankers of this country are 
wiping their glasses! 


They are not only clearing 
them of a slight frost that had gathered 
from too close and too frequent 
scrutiny of a few of those things 
popularly termed “frozen assets,’ but 
their vision has been somewhat im- 
paired through eye-strain in trying to 
locate the ‘corner’? around which so 
many prophets and sons of prophets 
had told us “‘prosperity was waiting.” 

The banker is polishing his glasses 
that he may inspect and take in every 
detail of the new field in finance 
through which all will agree he has to 
wend his future way. 

He has been a good banker —has 
certainly proved courage and worth 
if he has been able to keep the banking 
department from sticking a dignified 
but none the less caustic notice on his 
door. And incidentally let me remark 
that I must not be understood as giving 
the inference that there are no good 
bankers behind doors that have been 
closed. To do this, one might as well 
proclaim a man a bad soldier, simply 
because he fell in battle; or that he was 
a poor sea captain whose ship, in time 
of a hurricane, and with machinery 
disabled, was blown upon the rocks. 

The world proclaims few greater 
heroes than many sea captains whose 
ships went down; and it is proper, in 
considering banks that met misfortune, 
to know first and consider well all 
circumstances — before condemning. 

Let me draw you a picture of the 
small bank, remotely back in = an 
agricultural field. For years it had 
served and served well its little com- 
munity, and all had confidence in its 
management. 


Safe and conservative operation 
demanded vigilance and care upon the 
part of directors and officers, to assure 
the first principles of safety by requir- 
ing good security for all loans made. 

How was this little bank to secure 
its loans? 

Surrounding it, and throughout its 
entire area of activity, were good 
farms. Its customers and depositors, 
except perhaps a few small stores and 


shops in the village, were farmers; and ° 


until the past few years practically all 
were income producing farmers. When 
these came to borrow, they could not 
effect a turn-over in investment in 
thirty, sixty, ninety days, or four 
months, as can the merchant or 
manufacturer in the cities. Twelve 
months was a minimum time, and 
more often, of course —especially in 
purchasing or improving a farm —the 
engagement had to be for two or three 
years. And in making such loans the 
banker, in all prudence, took mort- 
gages. 

What else could he do? And did he 
not have example in this by the con- 
duct of the great life insurance com- 
panies which are insuring your lives 
today? Certainly he did. 

In earlier days, when, from harvest- 
ing of the crops, the banker, for several 
months would have surplus funds on 
hand, he could invest the same profit- 
ably in short time notes, of highly rated 
American industrial concerns; and he 
did this regularly. 

And then what happened? 

You are familiar with it. First the 
great deflation period, in which land 
values tumbled —like performers in a 
circus. Then the big industrial boom, 


at the helm of which were apparently 





the world’s keenest speculators and 


gamblers. America, the richest of all 
nations, became so great a depository 
for surplus money that interest rates 
fell to hitherto unknown levels. The 
big concerns that had seasonally issued 
and sold their notes —commercial 
paper—found it easy and _ profitable 
to abandon the practice by placing low 
rate bond issues. Almost any kind of 
bond could be floated then, and was 
eagerly taken; also, this device was 
quickly adopted by foreign nations, 
whose securities were written upon a 
higher income basis than our own, 
hence were promptly absorbed. 


T was “heyday” with  construc- 

tion —promotion people. Apartment 
houses and other big building projects 
went up, on a foundation of bond 
issues which, in many cases, were as 
high in income basis as they were un- 
stable in promotional venture. 

Following and largely due to this 
frenzied period, many a bank of prior 
good record caught a “solar plexus” 
and went down—and harsh criticis 
should be withheld, in the absence oi 
evidence of dishonest administration. 

Why do I say this? 

I say it because, leading up to the 
period described and following the 
withdrawal of commercial paper offer- 
ings, the recommendation of not only 
national and state banking depart- 
ments but also the big Reserve banks, 
was that secondary reserves of market- 
able securities should be acquired and 
maintained —in preference and volume 
superior to the long time real estale 
mortgage. That counsel is still wise. 
and always will be followed by the 
best ordered institutions. But back 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


there, in the little bank I am hypotheti- 
cally describing, what was the natural 
course of the comparatively inexpe- 
rienced and meagerly posted manage- 
ment to do, when it found that the 
farm mortgage had become a financial 
orphan with no dependable home? 

Was it so terribly wrong that, in 
responding to the general urge for 
“bonds,” the officers and directors, 
considering their bank’s much limited 
income resources, should incline to 
bonds of foreign nationalities and others 
of quoted character that bore income 
rating commensurate with local farm 
mortgages? 

Was it wrong to underwrite or 
participate in floating some local issue 
of its own community, where the 
underlying security for final liquidation 
was fully established? The banker did 
not think it was—the world at large 
did not think it was—and in many, 
many cases it would not, in ordinary 
course, have proved unwise. 

And so, many little banks that 
finally met trouble were running along, 
with a sheaf of high income bonds and 
a sheaf of farm mortgages in their 
investments, when the big financial 
cloud began to overspread the world. 

To complicate the situation further, 
there was a succession of drought and 
crop failures. In the tumble of real 
estate valuations, many of the big 
insurance companies, despite their 
seasoned judgment in appraisal, were 
foreclosing and actually having to take 
over farms and other properties at the 
price of their loans, usually most con- 
servatively placed. 

And then came the great cry and 
demand for liquidity in bank assets! 

Along would come the bank exam- 
iner. A good and efficient officer, of 
course, but with prescribed duties and 
limitations which devolved upon him 
in his work, to say something like this: 

‘“Here’s a mortgage loan to ‘A’ that 
will not be due until 1933. A frozen 
asset upon which you cannot realize.” 

“But,” would say the cashier, “‘that 
mortgage is secured by a fine farm, 
and you will observe that ‘A’ has met 
his interest payments regularly every 
six months; and you will further see 
that he has made some curtailment of 
the principal.” 

Assuming that this examination was 
being made before the big market 
crash of 1929, the examiner would 
next reach the bonds. 

“Ah; here’s something nice,” he 
would say. “Bond of the _ 
Railroad Company, regularly quoted 
on the stock exchange —congratulate 
you. Advise you to get rid of some of 
those mortgages and buy more bonds 
like this.” 

The banker, as best he could, fol- 
lowed this advice, and had, in all too 
Many cases, to take over farm and 
other real property —which is still held. 


To set himself solid, he bought more 
bonds. And yet, what was the dif- 
ference between the farm loan and the 
railroad bond? Both were nothing 
more than mortgage loans! One more 
“liquid” than the other, it is true —but 
each dependent upon the attitude of the 
investor; and the investor, as the clouds 
rolled over, withdrew into his shell! 

These two examples represent mill- 
stones around their necks that drowned 
many small banks. 


IN ordinary course, and in ordinary 

times, all might have been well. But 
when the heavens broke loose and 
depression rained so heavily upon all 
markets —even to the point of carrying 
our own government securities under 
par; with other quoted issues selling 
at less than half of original cost, what 
could have been expected, in such 
circumstances, of the little bank — 
with limited surplus against which to 
charge depreciation, and the inexorable 
law of closing when capital showed 
impairment? 

And so—looking to the future —the 
abiding banker is polishing his glasses. 
His bank, also, is far and away a 
cleaner institution than ever before; he 
has been in a period of “housecleaning” 
for a year or more. This is the case 
generally: All through the structure 
of American banking, it is just as if a 
twister had swept through the forest. 
Trees that were strong were left 
standing; from the roots of others that 
were in good soil and were beaten 
down, will spring a stronger growth. 
Some, in a scattering way, may yet 
fall, and still others, in too close a 
growth to enjoy the necessary sus- 
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tenance for health, cannot expect to 
thrive, and, as applied to banks, they 
will be consolidated; thus forming 
larger and more useful units. 

But let us say further—about this 
banker of ours who is wiping his glasses 
—that in the changed order of things 
the customer who faces him over the 
loan counter will find his scrutiny 
much closer and more exacting than 
back in the old days of easy business. 

That dear old chap, “‘the Colonel” of 
the big house on the hill, the mentor, 
master spirit and sage of his home 
town, who, with bluff and bluster, and 
supported by a long line of glorified 
ancestry upon which he has _ been 
accustomed to rely (instead of col- 
lateral), is going to catch a different 
glint through those glasses, the next 
time he wishes to “put over a deal.” 

“Mr. Squeezem,” the director, who 
holds much stock in the bank and relies 
more upon the influence this gives him, 
than he can upon the thin balances 
showing in his account, is likewise to 
have an awakening, when he comes 
seeking accommodation. 

In brief, it may be said that all 
bankers are going to take a clearer and 
more penetrating look into everything 
that comes before them, in the line of 
business:administration, than in former 
years. 

The depression period, now con- 
sidered passing into history, has been 
referred to by one writer as merely 
“‘srowing pains” suffered in the evolu- 
tion of American business. The banker, 
who has been a major sufferer, will evi- 
dence his growth through greater alert- 
ness — and on his nose his glasses will 
show a cleaner professional polish! 
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— Place in Personnel 


By Walter R. Bimson 


Assistant Vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


UR bank’s fundamental ap- 

proach to the whole ques- 

tion of female employees 
differs from that of most banks. 
For instead of regarding girls as 
an inferior grade of help, we 
want just as large a proportion 
of them as possible on our pay- 
roll. We are continually looking 
over the jobs in the bank and 
asking ourselves, “Couldn’t we 


use a girl there instead of a 
man?” Then we try it, and it 
works. 

Only recently someone sug- 


gested trying out some girls as 
tellers in the savings department. 
Violent opposition developed 
among some of our officers and 
executives, who felt it was prac- 
tically an insult to the bank’s 
customers to make them deal 
with girls at windows. The ad- 
vocates of girl tellers were finally 
permitted to give their project a trial. 
The opponents made bearish predic- 
tions. 

Actually these girls, carefully chosen 
from the senior clerks for the char- 
acteristics which should qualify them 
for the jobs, have made excellent tellers. 
We have had no complaints from our 
savings customers. A good many 
commercial customers have made 
extremely favorable comments after 
first-hand experience at the savings 
windows. 

The most frequent criticism of our 
policy of using girls wherever possible 
comes from our fellow bankers. They 
assure us that we should use male 
help wherever possible, because thus 
we always would have a large reserve 
supply of officer material being trained 
to fill the vacancies that occur in the 
upper ranks. ‘“‘Where,” they inquire 
rhetorically, “‘are your officers coming 
from in future if you don’t have 
male clerks?” Then they add, with- 
out waiting to hear what we have 
to say: ‘“‘You’ll have to hire officers 
who have been trained in other banks, 
that’s what you'll have to do!” 

We believe that we know where our 
future officers are coming from. We 
have had a plan in use since the found- 
ing of our institution, long before it 


OH. 





Armstrong Roberts : 

became an incorporated bank. With 
very few exceptions our present officers 
have come to the bank as young college 
graduates, have been put through a 
special training course designed to 
train the best of them into competent 
officers with a minimum waste of time 
and energy. That, however, is a story 
in itself; it has already been told in this 
magazine. * 

What we have not discussed in a 
previous article is the intimate relation- 
ship between our policy of providing 
future officer material and our policy 
of hiring women for every job that a 
woman can fill. The two are closely 
related. If we did not use women 
employees so much more generally 
than do most banks, we could not make 
the progress of the young university 
man rapid enough to hold his interest 
and keep him in our organization. If 
we did not confine these young men to 
jobs they must handle to learn the 
essential operations of modern banking, 
we could not use so many women to 
such excellent advantage. 

Our policy as to female employees 
may be stated, “Use a girl for every 
routine or dead-end job, plus every 
job that a girl can fill better than a 


*“What Profits in the Personnel ?” by Walter R. Bimson, 


The Burroughs Clearing House, for March, 1932. 


man or boy.” From the ethical 
side, this strikes us as preferable 
to the policy of using male help 
on routine and dead-end jobs. 
Most young women intend to 
work only until they marry, or 
as long after marriage as is con- 
venient for them. Most young 
men, on the other hand, come 
on a bank’s payroll with visions 
of occupying the big front office 
before they reach fifty. 

If we hire a boy and let him get 
into work which ends in a blind 
alley, he can get back into the 
promotion only by displaying 
downright genius. We suspect 
that many a bank has working on 
a blotter job a man who had as 
much promise when he was hired 
as had some of the same year’s 
crop of beginners who today are 
officers. The man who became 
a vice-president had the good 
fortune not to draw a blind-alley job. 

On the other hand, when we start a 
girl in a line of advancement which 
ends at, say, $150 a month, we are not 
likely to be doing her an injustice. 
The chances are she will leave even 
before she reaches that limit. If not, 
and if she shows ability beyond this 
job, we can still transfer her to a 
department offering her a chance for 
further promotions. There is much 
more likely to be a good opening for 
her than there would be for a male 
clerk in a similar situation. 


BY designating such jobs exclusively 

for women, we keep the men out of 
them. We keep men moving from 
essential job to essential job, and thus 
have them trained through the vital 
operations of banking in far less time 
than we otherwise could. This is a far 
less expenseive way to build officers 
than by hiring as large a proportion 
of male clerks as possible, and paying 
male salaries needlessly on at least a 
dozen jobs for a dozen years to get one 
officer. 

The fact is, women clerks excel male 
clerks in most jobs. Most clerical 
jobs in banks require principally 4 
physical and mental quickness and 
sureness which the psychologists have 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


proved occur more generally in women 
than in men. Because we can trust-a 
girl to handle a job conscientiously at 
an age when a boy would have to be 
watched every minute, we are able to 
start girls in at younger ages on clerical 
jobs, and thus get the advantage of 
training them young. 

A young person gains manual dexter- 
ity on a job far more rapidly than an 
older person. Put a college graduate 
girl and a_ typical five-and-ten- 
cent store clerk side by side as 
beginners on identical machine 
jobs; the sixteen-year-old picks 
up twice the speed that the college 
girl will ever acquire. Once this 
manual dexterity is acquired on a 
given job, it is retained. There- 
fore you can make a far better 
operator of a youngster than you 
can of an older person. So a 
seventeen-year-old girl makes a 
far better operator than we could 
ever make of a male clerk of 
twenty. 

Again, a worthwhile individual 
will not willingly remain on a 
minor job beyond a given age — 
let us assume arbitrarily that for 
a given job this top age is twenty- 
two. If we can put a seventeen- 
year-old girl on this job and can- 
not promote her meanwhile, we 
can expect her to stay three 
years longer than the twenty- 
year-old boy. 

Moreover, anybody’s ideas of 
salary are regulated by the earn- 
ings of social equals of the same 
age. We succeed in developing 
many a seventeen-year-old girl 
into a really expert clerk. Wecan 
keep her enthusiastic about her 
earnings and still pay her far less than 
we should have to pay a twenty-year- 
old boy whose friends work in factories 
lor wages half again as much as we can 
possibly afford for a beginning clerk. 

As has been explained in an earlier 
article*, we get most of our clerks by 
hiring them as girl pages at fifteen. By 
their seventeenth birthdays they are 
ready to become junior clerks at work 
they have selected and trained them- 
selves in their spare time to handle. 
Long before most banks would hire 
them as beginners, they are competent 
lor promotion to even better clerical 
Jobs. Our girl clerks are better paid 
than most girls of equal age in other 
Chicago banks, not because we are 
more liberal but because they are 
worth more to us. 

This has a specific effect on our 
clerical expense. Formerly our female 
salary scale was about as follows: 
Junior clerks, $90 to $110; senior 
clerks, $115 to $135; stenographers, 
$115 to $150. This represented a fair 
average of what Chicago banks then 


ey 
*“The Girls of ‘The Front Page’,” by Arthur Van Vlissin- 
gen, Jr., The Burroughs Clearing House for September, 1931. 


employing a definite 


paid for this grade of help. It brought 
us average girl clerks and held them 
about the average length of time. 

Now we hire pages at $40 a month; 
we have always had a large waiting 
list, for it is generally known that if a 
girl at fifteen lands in our bank, she 
will soon be earning considerably more 
than elsewhere. We raise pages $5 
every six months. Thus at seventeen 
the girl gets $55 or $60 a month. 





A section of the main campus of the University of Illinois— 
‘It would be advisable to point out the dangers of employ- 
ing too many girls of limited education and the necessity of 


backgrounds for jobs they can fill better’ 


Now she becomes a junior clerk, and 
gets a $5 raise when her probation ends. 
Hereafter her raises come like any 
other clerk’s. She earns from $65 to 
$90 or so for two years as a junior 
clerk. At nineteen she should be a 
senior clerk. It takes some years for 
her to reach the former maximum 
salary for a senior clerk. Thus our 
junior clerks average perhaps $20 a 
month lower wages than we had to pay 
when we hired clerks in the open 
market, yet these girls earn more than 
their friends of equal age. Our care- 
ful program of training and promotion 
makes these young girls ready to fill 
such responsible jobs. Our _ senior 
clerks promoted in this way average 
much lower than the market wage, 
although they too are overpaid by 
standards for their age. 

The same phenomenon is apparent 
among our stenographers, for we hire 
them as beginners out of high school 
at age seventeen. We train them 
intensively, transfer them to better 
jobs as rapidly as they can qualify, 
and raise their pay at a rate that keeps 
them paid somewhat better than their 
classmates who work elsewhere. Yet 


roportion of girls with university 
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our average stenographic salary is 
considerably below what it was before 
we undertook this plan, and our 
stenographers average much better 
ability. 

All in all, we can show definite sav- 
ings of more than $50,000 a year on 
salaries among our female clerks alone, 
due to our policy of catching them 
young and training them to handle 
bigger jobs as fast as they are able. 
Above this is a substantial saving 
from using sO many women 
rather than men, at female salary 
scales. This whole economy comes 
from our personnel policy as to 
women and girl employees. 

We could not carry out such a 
policy if the personnel work were 
handled by some officer with his 
left hand in odd moments be- 
tween dealing with customers, 
handling his desk routine, and 
signing cashier’s checks. It re- 
quires a great deal more time 
and intelligence than it can ob- 
tain in any good-sized bank under 
such an arrangement. I know, 
for I handled the personnel work 
in our bank for some years as a 
full-time job, with competent 
assistants. 

A well-run personnel program — 
there is no excuse for any other 
kind!—requires intelligent direc- 
tion from someone who gives a 
substantial amount of time to it. 
In a small bank, one with perhaps 
$4,000,000 of deposits or less, this 
may be a part-time job of a bank- 
ing officer. In a larger bank or 
one with more than twenty em- 
ployees, we are convinced that 
a personnel specialist is a paying in- 
vestment. 


N essential part of our program is 

that the female part of it is in charge 
of a woman executive. Here again, this 
might not be possible in a small bank. 
But wherever it is possible to have a 
woman in charge of female personnel, 
it is far more desirable. Girls speak 
more freely to a woman of their 
experiences and their ambitions, a 
woman understands them far more 
sympathetically than does a man. 
And a large share of the advantage of 
personnel work is a free exchange of 
ideas between the employees and the 
management as represented by the 
personnel department. 

There are plenty of other aspects of 
our female personnel program which 
might be explained if space permitted. 
For instance, it would be possible to 
fill several pages in discussing the profit 
to the bank of filling the least desirable 
jobs with good female clerks rather 
than with the mediocre and poor male 
clerks who can be induced to remain 
on such jobs. Another interesting 
phase is the healthy effect, both on the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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© fre Controversial Glass Bill 


ESIDES giving emergency aid to 
B the banking situation, Congress 

through a senate committee has 
been at work on a panacea for the 
future. 

By legislative fiat it has been pro- 
posed to keep funds of the Federal 
Reserve System out of the channels 
which lead to the stock market. 

By other rules and regulations to be 
embedded in the statutes, it has been 
proposed to usher in a Utopian era in 
which failures will cease and funds of 
depositors will be more effectively 
safeguarded. 

As the discussions have progressed 
with the successive stages of considera- 
tion of what is known as the Glass 
Bill, it has become evident that these 
goals cannot be accomplished without 
opening up a broad range of contro- 
versy. 

At the time this was written (March 
26) banking interests of the country 
were exerting their efforts to prevent 
the enactment of anything resembling 
the Glass Bill at this session of Con- 
gress on the ground that it would 
seriously interfere with movements in 
progress to check deflation. 

The revised bill as introduced in 
March by Senator Carter Glass, Vir- 
ginia Democrat and veteran of banking 
legislation, following a reconsideration 
of several weeks in subcommittee, has 
proved little less objectionable than 
the draft as first presented in January. 

On behalf of the American Bankers 
Association, Harry J. Haas of Phila- 
delphia, its president, appearing before 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee after the revised bill was 
introduced, objected, first, to the pro- 
posed centralization of powers in the 
Federal Reserve Board as departing 
from the regional bank principle; 
second, to a penalty rate on fifteen-day 
advances by Federal Reserve banks on 
promissory notes of member banks 
backed by government bonds which, 
he held, would have an injurious effect 
on government financing; third, to un- 
due control of banking operations by 
the Federal Reserve Board in the effort 
to curb speculative credit; fourth, to 
wholesale liquidation of securities 
which might be necessary under the 
restrictions intended to separate in- 
vestment from commercial banking; 
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and fifth, to increased reserves required 
against time deposits which he said 
were equivalent to an increase of $227,- 
500,000 in gold reserves and numerous 
other deflationary provisions which 
might be most harmful to the Federal 
Reserve System, member banks and 
to economic conditions in general. 

On behalf of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association, Allan M. Pope of 
Boston, its president, told the com- 
mittee that the bill is of an extremely 
deflationary character and that it 
would be most inopportune to enact it 
under present conditions, that it is 


discriminatory against national banks, 
many of which would take out state 
charters, that it would require the sale 
of probably billions of dollars in secur- 
ities now held by national banks and 
that the measures proposed to divorce 
investment from commercial banking 
are extreme and unnecessary. 

Bankers identified with group sys- 
tems, including spokesmen for two 
important Michigan groups, Robert 0. 
Lord, president of the Guardian Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, and Wilson 
W. Mills, chairman of the board of the 
First Wayne National Bank, both of 
Detroit, and officials of the Marine 
Midland group of New York State, pro- 
tested against restrictions directed 
toward their particular form of bank 
management. Numerous other bank- 
ers were heard, all agreeing that the 
enactment of the bill, particularly at 
this time, would be unwise. 

Even Treasury and Federal Reserve 
officials have objected to various fea- 
tures of the bill which, in spite of the 
avalanche of criticism against it, holds 
the center of the stage in this field of 
legislation by reason of the prestige of 
Senator Glass and the year spent by 
his subcommittee in the drafting of the 
measure consisting of some 15,000 
words. 

The avowed purpose of the framers 
of the Glass Bill was to prevent an- 
other such speculative orgy as that of 
1928 and 1929, by plugging up the 
holes through which Federal Reserve 
funds have filtered into Wall Street 
and to strengthen the banking struc- 
ture with a view to safeguarding the 
interests of depositors. 

Provisions of the Glass Bill may be 
divided into four parts, as follows: 

1. Changes in the administrative 
framework of the Federal Reserve 
System. A federal open market com- 
mittee is created to control open 
market operations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is eliminated from ex- 
officio membership on the Federal 
Reserve Board. Terms of members are 
extended from ten to twelve years. 
Somewhat greater authority is vested 
in the board over operations of Federal 
Reserve banks. 

2. Control of speculative credit. 
Greater power is given to the Federal 
Reserve Board over the use of credit 
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facilities by member banks. Penalties 
are imposed on member banks which 
increase collateral loans while obtain- 
ing fifteen-day advances from Federal 
Reserve banks, a higher rate is re- 
quired on such advances, and other 
restrictions aimed at diversion of funds 
for speculative purposes, are set up. 
Purchase and sale of investment secur- 
ities by member banks are surrounded 
by new limitations. Investment affili- 
ates are brought under supervision 
and a complete separation of the 
affiliates of national banks is required 
within three years. The “loans for 
others,’ which figured conspicu- 
ously during the stock market 


It is with a view to giving a more 
effective control of open market opera- 
tions that the bill creates a federal open 
market committee, headed by the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
and including a member from each 
district. The provision is largely a 
legal recognition of the open market 
policy conference established without 
specific authority of law in March, 
1930, supplanting an earlier open 
market investment committee which 
was dominated by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

The elimination of the Secretary of 
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financial operations of the banks, has 
been dropped out. 

One section aimed especially at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
authorizes the board to exercise super- 
vision and control over all relation- 
ships and transactions with foreign 
banks. 

The various provisions designed to 
control speculative credit represent the 
reactions of the framers of the bill to 
the story of futile efforts by the Federal 
Reserve Board to curb speculation in 
the spring of 1929. Testimony before 
the subcommittee last winter showed 
that during the early part of 





boom, are reached by prohibit- 
ing member banks from acting 
as agents for non-bauking cor- 
porations in making collateral 
loans. 

3. Features designed to 
strengthen the banking structure. 
State-wide branch-banking with 
a crossing of state lines under 
exceptional conditions is encour- 
aged, while chain and group 
banking are restricted. New 
requirements are established 
with respect to capital stock 
and reserves. Restrictions on 
real estate loans by national 
banks are made more severe. 
Removal of directors or officers 
of member banks that persis- 
tently engage in unsafe or un- 
sound practices is made possible. 

4. Creation of a federal liqui- 
dating corporation. The cor- 
poration, financed from surpluses 
and earnings of Federal Reserve 
banks, an assessment against 
member banks, an appropria- 








UNITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


3909 W. NORTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


March 10, 1932 


Dear Depositor: 


A bank cannot be run without depositors and deposits. It is not 
fair to stockholders to allow them to keep their coney invested when there 
is no possible chance to provide a fair return for their investment. 


A short time ago Unity Trust & Savings Bank had deposits of 
nearly @ million dollars. On that basis the bank was operated profitably. 
Today, deposits have shrunk to less than one-quarter of a million dollars. 

A SUM GREATER THAN THIS IS REPRESENTED BY THE CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF THE BANK, 
It is a physical impossibility to even make expenses on this basis, 


The bank’s Board of Directors has therefore decided to bring an 
end to this steady seepage of deposits. Instead of allowing depositors to 
come in a few at a time and withdraw portions of their balances, thereby 
necessitating the sacrificing of sound securities in order to provide the 
cash to meet their demands, the Board of Directors has agreed to LIQUIDATE 
deposits in their entirety. UNITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK WILL THEREFORE PAY 
ALL OF ITS DEPOSITORS THE FULL AMOUNT CF THEIR BALANCE Now IN CASH. 





We ask that you come in promptly and accept the full amount you 
bave on deposit in this icstitution. 


To those depositors who have remained with us -- you and 2,290 
others -- we voice cur sincere appreciation for the loyalty, confidence and 
patronage shown to us through the years that have followed tne founding of 
this bank. Were ALL our depositors as loyal as you have been, this cowmun- 
ity could continue to have the full financial facilities it has need for, 


In Geciding on this unusual seans of moeting a frenzied public's 
dewand, officers and directcrs of Unity Trust @ Savings Eank are showing the 
same loyalty to you that you and other remaining derositers have shown in 
us. Sound Chicago banks are worthy of the same faith you have sheen in this 
bank. 






Secretary 


U. Greenbdorg 

W. J. Sievert 
Charles R. Stout 
Carl Wehrus 








1929 the board relied upon 
what was called “direct pres- 
sure’ to induce member banks 
to restrict speculative credit as 
urged in a_ public statement 
issued in the first week of Feb- 
ruary of that year. The “direct 
pressure” policy was  unsuc- 
cessful and was criticized by 
Governor George L. Harrison 
of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Owen D. Young, 
a director of the New York 
bank, both of whom thought the 
board should have approved 
proposed increases in rediscount 
rates which were requested no 
less than ten times by that bank 
between February 14 and May 
23, 1929. 


HILE the present law pro- 

hibits the use of funds of 
the Federal Reserve System for 
speculative purposes, the Glass 
Bill adds a mandate to the board 
to make this policy effective and 
backs it up with penalties. As 








tion from the Treasury and its 
own bonds or debentures, would 
purchase and liquidate assets 
of closed banks. 

While critics of the bill call it de- 
flationary, its authors assert that one 
of its prime purposes is to check infla- 
tion such as has characterized previous 
periods in the history of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Adolph C. Miller, economist member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, whose 
views, somewhat at variance with 
those of his colleagues, are reflected to 
a marked degree in the bill, testified 
before the Glass subcommittee last 
winter that “‘we have had too much 
inflation in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.”” He added that “its favorite 
instrument is the open market pur- 
chases of securities.” It was Mr. 
Miller’s view that the expansion of 
credit through extensive open market 
purchases by the Federal Reserve 
banks of government securities and 
acceptances in 1927 contributed sub- 
stantially to the speculative orgy 
which preceded the stock market col- 
lapse of 1929. 


One way to remove worries over banking regulations—showing 
how a Chicago bank invited depositors to come in and get their 
money and thus allow the bank to go out of business with a 


clear conscience and a clean slate 


the Treasury as an ex-officio member 
of the Federal Reserve Board also 
bears on the question of excessive in- 
flation. Senator Glass, himself a former 
Secretary of the Treasury, agrees with 
some others that it would be better to 
keep the Federal Reserve Board free 
from Treasury influence. Except for 
Treasury influence which kept redis- 
count rates down to facilitate the float- 
ing of Victory Liberty loans, it is held 
that the inflation which preceded the 
1920 deflation would have been checked 
by higher rates which were demanded 
at the time by banking interests. The 
Comptroller of the Currency remains 
as the only ex-officio member of the 
board under the Glass Bill. 

There is a distinct tendency in the 
bill to center greater authority over 
operations of the Federal Reserve 
banks in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve Board although one provision 
in the original Glass Bill which gave 
the board veto power over various 


viewed by Percy H. Johnston, 
president of the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company of New 
York, who was one of the recent 
witnesses before the Senate committee, 
the bill sets up ‘‘a superpower in 
Washington” which would “dictate to 
a bank’s board of directors’? how it 
should conduct its business. 

A member bank making improper 
use of credit facilities may be sus- 
pended from the privileges of the 
system for as much as a year. 

A penalty provision which has oc- 
casioned wide discussion and which is 
objected to by banks and also by 
officials of the Federal Reserve System, 
is one authorizing a ninety-day sus- 
pension of a member bank if it in- 
creases outstanding loans upon col- 
lateral security during the life of a 
fifteen-day advance from a Reserve 
bank on its promissory note secured by 
eligible paper or government bonds. A 
rate at least 1 per cent higher than the 
prevailing rediscount rate, which is 
made obligatory on all fifteen-day ad- 
vances, would tend, according to the 
critics of the bill, to make it difficult 
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for the government to sell its bonds to 
the member banks. Serious objection 
is made to the power conferred upon 
the board in controlling banking opera- 
tions of this character. 

In revising the bill the Glass sub- 
committee yielded to the criticism 
against this section only to the extent 
of inserting the clause “despite an 
official warning of the Reserve Bank of 
the district or of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the contrary.” 

The bill also confers upon the board 
power to fix for any member bank the 
percentage of capital and surplus of 
such bank which may be represented 
by loans secured by collateral. 

Provisions of the bill aimed at in- 
vestment affiliates of banks are part 
of the scheme for controlling specula- 
tive credit. Mr. Miller told the Glass 
subcommittee last winter that “‘some 
of these affiliates have been little more 
than market operators” and that “if 
we had not had these affiliated institu- 
tions in 1928 and 1929 we should not 
have had as bad a situation, specula- 
lively, as we have had.” As against 
this attitude, however, A. H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
told the subcommittee that he believed 
the affiliates performed a_ valuable 
service in financing large corporations 
and in handling trusteeships and other 
services which cannot, except within 
very narrow limits, be handled by the 
bank itself. 

Under the terms of the bill, the 
affiliates of national and member banks 
are brought under the supervision of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Reserve Board, restric- 
lions are imposed on transactions be- 
tween parent banks and affiliates and 
it is required that within three years 
every affiliate of a national bank shall 
be capitalized through the sale of its 
own stock. The original Glass Bill gave 
two years for national banks to get rid 
of their affiliates. 
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As a means of eliminating loans for 
the account of “others” and to 
strengthen measures already adopted 
by the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, the bill prohibits member 
banks from acting as the medium or 
agent in the placing of time or demand 
loans secured by collateral or otherwise. 

One of the major causes of dissatis- 
faction on the part of bankers is a 
series of restrictions seeking to separate 
investment from commercial banking. 
There is a provision prohibiting na- 
tional banks from buying or selling 
securities other than government bonds 
except as permitted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and also prohibiting 
the underwriting of securities. There 
are restrictions as to the amount of 
such holdings, including a limitation 
on the percentage of an issue of secur- 
ities which may: be held by one institu- 
tion. The effect of these various pro- 
visions, critics of the bill contend, 
would be to force a further disastrous 
liquidation of securities and also would 
interfere with the refunding of munici- 
pal, railroad or industrial loans. 

Interlocking of directorates or per- 
sonnel of banks and investment com- 
panies is prohibited after January 1, 
1933, and a ban is placed on relations 
between the two as _ correspondent 
institutions. 


[X the group of provisions which are 

designed to strengthen the banking 
structure, insuring greater safety to 
depositors, the subcommittee went 
part way to meet the recommendations 
of Comptroller of the Currency John 
W. Pole who has favored branch-bank- 
ing by national banks within trade 
areas and without regard to state lines 
or state laws. The bill permits state- 
wide branch-banking by national banks 
with a capital of $500,000 or more in 
such states as permit state banks to 
maintain branches. As a concession to 
the Pole idea, it is provided that in 
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cases where by reason of the proximity 
of a national bank to a state line and 
the usual business of such bank is 
found to extend into an adjacent state, 
the Federal Reserve Board may permit 
the establishment of a branch or 
branches in an adjacent state but not 
beyond a distance of fifty miles from 
the seat of the parent bank. 

Group bankers object because, while 
restrictions are imposed upon them, 
no possibility is offered by which they 
can convert themselves into branch 
banking systems in the non-branch- 
banking states. The bill prohibits mem- 
ber banks which belong to chains or 
groups from voting for directors of 
Federal Reserve banks. Bank holding 
companies which control groups ot! 
national banks are brought under con- 
trol by denying the voting right at 
shareholders’ meetings to corporations, 
associations or partnerships owning 
more than 10 per cent of the stock 
unless such holding company has 
secured a voting permit from the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The 
comptroller may grant such permit 
only if the bank holding company per- 
mits itself to be examined, renders 
periodic reports of condition, sets aside 
a certain proportion of its assets to 
safeguard the double liability on the 
stock it holds and agrees not to enter 
directly or indirectly into the invest- 
ment banking field. 

Instead of requiring capital funds, 
including capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, of all national banks to 
be not less than 15 per cent of average 
deposit liabilities for the preceding 
year as was provided in the original 
Glass Bill, the revised measure sets up 
new minimum capital requirements 
effective for such banks as are or- 
ganized hereafter. Minimums are fixed 
at $50,000 in cities of less than 6,000, 
$100,000 in cities of less than 50,000 
and $200,000 in larger cities except 
that a $100,000 capital is permitted in 

(Continued on page 35) 
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© The Steady Decline of Hoarding 


being brought out of hiding and 
returned to the channels of 
trade. 

While the process has been slow, the 
movement launched by President 
Hoover and carried forward through 
what is known as the Citizens’ Recon- 
struction Organization has reversed a 
trend which was adding to the difficul- 
ties of the banks as well as contributing 
to a contraction of business activities. 
Months will be required undoubtedly 
to restore anything like a normal 
condition. 

When President Hoover on February 
3, announced his intention to com- 
mence a drive against hoarding, he 
estimated that the total of hoarded 
money at that time was in excess of 
$1,300,000,000. 

Seven weeks later Dr. E. A. Golden- 
weiser, director of the division of re- 
search and statistics of the Federal 
Reserve Board, estimated that $157,- 
(00,000 had been released. This figure 
represented his estimate of the reduc- 
tion of currency in circulation after 
allowing for seasonal movements. 
While the total forms only a fraction 
of the $1,300,000,000 which was being 
hoarded early in February, 
showed a definite turn, week by week, 
toward a better condition. 

The decrease in money in circula- 
tion, which is the indicator that 
points to less hoarding, has been a 
gradual but increasingly evident proc- 
ess. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
weekly figures, which do not include 
the adjustments embodied in the $157,- 
000,000 seven weeks’ total estimate, 
showed a decrease in money in circula- 
tion of $5,000,000 in the week ended 
February 10. In the next week there 
was a decrease of $17,000,000, followed 
by another decrease of $17,000,000 in 
the subsequent week. In the next 
week the decrease was only $9,000,000 
but in the following week, that of 
March 9, the week in which the inten- 
sive drive inaugurated by _ radio 
speeches by President Hoover and 
others was in progress, the decrease 
was $39,000,000. Then came successive 
weekly decreases of $22,000,000 and 
$42,000,000, the figures for seven weeks 
without seasonal adjustments totaling 
$151,000,000. 

Money in circulation at the begin- 
ning of March stood at $5,604,000,000 
which represented an increase of $984,- 
000,000 from a total of $4,620,000,000 
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1 Little Life-Stories 
¢From Our 9 


What Cured 
The Doctor— 





Our doctor friend laid down 47,000 
on the desk. 
“I've been a fool—” he began. 
Of course we didn't agree with him 
He is well known in his profession and has 
made a considerable success in it 
. “I'm bringing this back,” he said, 
pointing to the money. “] should have left 
First National it, when you tried to tell me that here was 
Branches the best place for it.” 


We made him out a new Certificate 
of Deposit 


“But I got panicky with the rest— 
when there was no good reason. And now 
I'm out fifteen months’ interest on $7,000." 


He is cured by his mistake, as is 
many another who looks back regretfully to 
the interest he didn’t get. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
The Oldest National Bank in the South 

















Plain talk to the people of Louisville—one of a 
series of the First National Bank to assist the 
anti-hoarding drive 


at the beginning of March, 1931. The 
increase is accounted for by Federal 
Reserve notes which were outstanding 
to a total of $2,634,000,000 this year 
as compared with $1,461,000,000 last 
year. Gold certificates decreased from 
$1,061,000,000 to $820,000,000. Gold 
coin increased from $356,000,000 to 
$407,000,000. Treasury currency, in- 
cluding national bank notes, silver 
certificates, standard silver dollars, 
subsidiary silver and minor coin, stood 
about the same, $1,743,000,000 this 
year as against $1,742,000,000 last 
year. 

A graph in the March issue of the 
Federal Reserve bulletin pictures in 
striking fashion the changes in money 
in circulation in recent years side by 
side with changes in gold stocks, mem- 
ber bank reserve balances and Reserve 
bank credit. 


THE graph shows that each year 

during the Christmas holiday season, 
when there is a great demand for cur- 
rency, the money in circulation in- 
creases sharply and then quickly drops. 
In 1927, the total in the early part of 
the year was about $4,800,000,000, 
gradually increasing and at the end of 
the year shooting up to about $5,100,- 
000,000. In 1928, after a sudden drop 
at the beginning of the year to about 
$4,700,000,000, the total gradually in- 
creased, again taking a spurt at holiday 


time up almost to $5,100,000,000. In 
1929, the average level was a little 
lower than in 1928, and at the end of 
the year the total went up a little above 
$5,000,000,000. In 1930 there was a 
still lower average level, dropping be- 
low $4,500,000,000 the middle of the 
year and not quite reaching $5,000,- 
000,000 when the Christmas trade 
came on. At the beginning of 1931, 
the total dropped to less than $4,600,- 
000,000 but instead of increasing only 
gradually during the spring and sum- 
mer months, it went up rapidly as bank 
failures caused frightened depositors 
to hoard their money. The $5,000,000,- 
000 mark, which had been crossed only 
at Christmas time during the previous 
five years, was passed late in the sum- 
mer of 1931 and by December 31, the 
total was $5,650,000,000. 

There was a decrease of $110,000,000 
early in January of the present year 
but as the shrinkage a year ago in 
January was $410,000,000, this was re- 
garded as meaning an increase of $300,- 
000,000 in hoarded money. Just before 
the anti-hoarding campaign was intro- 
duced, the trend had started upward 
again. The drive started early in Janu- 
ary has reversed it, but the total re- 
mains far in excess of normal. It is 
taken for granted that in view of the 
loss of confidence in financial institu- 
tions a considerable time will be re- 
quired to reduce the money in circula- 
tion below $5,000,000,000. 

The increase in hoarding during the 
summer and fall of 1931 as reflected in 
the sharp increase in money in circula- 
tion was accompanied by an equally 
sharp increase in Federal Reserve bank 
credit which reached its highest point 
in ten years in October. Reserve bank 
credit since has decreased but remains 
at an abnormally high level. There 
was an increase in gold stocks during 
the first three-fourths of 1931, but 
when Great Britain went off the gold 
standard an outward flow commenced. 
Member bank balances declined in the 
latter months of 1931, and the early 
months of 1932, while currency in 
circulation increased. 

Coincident with the gradual return 
of money from hiding, there has ap- 
peared reason for a restoration of pub- 
lic confidence in the banks as shown by 
a decided checking of bank failures. 
The improvement in this situation has 
been attributed to the assistance of the 
$2,000,000,000 Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation together with the new 
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credit made available under the Glass- 
Steagall Act. 

In the first three weeks of March, 
there were net losses respectively of 
six, seven and five banks in operation, 
after balancing banks reopened against 
those closed. The first four weeks of 
this year showed weekly net losses of 
banks in operation of from sixty to 
eighty-eight. In the week ended 
January 16, ninety-five banks were 
closed while seven reopened, a net loss 
of eighty-eight, but in the week ended 
March 19, two months later, the net 
loss was only five. 

What the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has been doing may be 
realized from the fact that up to the 
end of March, it had authorized total 
loans of $234,981,718 of which $126,- 
895,073 was to 587 different banks. 

Sale of the so-called ‘“‘baby bonds” 
has been a feature of the anti-hoarding 
campaign. In view, however, of the 
necessity of avoiding the withdrawal 
of money from the banks, Treasury 
officials have discouraged any inten- 
sive effort to sell these bonds. The sale 
of the bonds therefore has been rela- 
tively small, so small that in the early 
weeks of the anti-hoarding campaign, 
it was not considered desirable to an- 
nounce the totals. 

The ‘baby bonds’ were intended 
for purchasers who would otherwise 
hoard their money and for those with 





small amounts to invest. They were 
offered by the Treasury on March 7, 
in the form of one year certificates of 
indebtedness bearing interest at 2 per 
cent and redeemable before maturity 
at the option of the holders on sixty 
days’ notice. The denominations were 
$50, $100 and $500. 


I" was made clear by the Treasury 

that the certificates were not a part 
of the regular Treasury financing pro- 
gram. ‘There was announced simul- 
taneously the March financing pro- 
gram which consisted of $900,000,000 
of short term certificates of indebted- 
ness at interest rates varying from 31% 
to 334 per cent. These certificates were 
issued in denominations from $500 to 
$100,000. Obviously the larger pur- 
chasers of government bonds would 
take these securities in preference to 
the “‘baby bonds.” 

While the “‘baby bonds” have been 
sold through the banks, the Treasury 
was able to devise a scheme which 
would prevent any drain on their de- 
posits. It was announced in advance of 
the sale of the bonds that any money 
withdrawn from the banks for the pur- 
chase of these bonds would be replaced 
by government deposits. Under this 
scheme the bonds would not figure in 
Treasury financing at all, merely fur- 
nishing an incidental aid to the drive 
on hoarders. It was contemplated that 
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the anti-hoarding campaigners would 
urge either the deposit of hoarded 
money in the banks, thereby furnishing 
the basis for credit multiplied several 
times, or the purchase of the “baby 
bonds,” preferably the former. 

In a letter to the banks the Treasury 
explained how to get the certificates on 
credit and advised that they make no 
subscriptions in excess of anticipated 
sales. 

“While banks will be able to obtain 
the new certificates upon a cash sub- 
scription, it is believed that in the 
majority of cases they will prefer to 
obtain the certificates through the so- 
called ‘war loan deposit’ account with 
the Federal Reserve Bank,” said the 
Treasury in its letter to the banks. 

“Under the well-established war 
loan deposit system, banks may sub- 
scribe for government obligations and 
pay for them by means of a deposit to 
the credit of the Federal Reserve Bank 
as fiscal agent of the United States. 
Inasmuch as payment by this method 
is in the form of credit, should funds 
for the purchase of certificates be with- 
drawn by depositors of the subscribing 
bank, they will automatically be re- 
placed by a government deposit, which 
will remain with the bank until called 
for by the Treasury. 

“Should the certificates be purchased 
with currency held outside the banks, 
the banks receiving the subscriptions 


(Continued on page 30) 





The Coupon Booth Does a Job 





T would be playing the part of the ostrich for 
anyone to remain oblivious of the fact that 
practically every large city bank suffered from 

the tendency of the public up to three months ago, 
to withdraw its deposits in an extremity of timidity 
and place them in safe deposit boxes, often in the 
very institution from whose savings department 
the money had been withdrawn. 

This silent and involuntary “run,” affecting 
practically all banks, caused bankers to rack their 
brains for some method of stemming the tide of 
receding dollars. Owing to the nervousness of the 
public, the task was a difficult one and called for the 
most subtle and discreet action if any were to be 
taken at all. 

The launching of the national anti-hoarding 
drive, while the subject of controversial opinion as 
to whether it did not attract the attention of the 
many virtuous to the sins of a relatively few, ripened 
the time for such action. Local communities, 
it will be recalled, were urged by the national and 
regional anti-hoarding committees, to send letters 
on the stationery of local Chambers of Commerce 
to people who were known to have withdrawn 
money for hiding. These names were furnished by 


the banks. The letters were examples of discretion; 
they said in effect: 

“If you know of anyone who is hoarding money, 
please point out to them the unfortunate con- 
sequences of their action. They deprive the com- 
munity, etc.” 

Once the anti-hoarding topic was out in the 
open, one bank took its cue from the letters and 
utilized what in most banks is a neglected vehicle 
of customer education—its safe deposit coupon 
booths. 

This bank had long utilized a small frame in 
each booth for a departmental message, and there- 
fore the current procedure was no radical departure 
from the past and hence would arouse no suspicion. 

Blotters were placed in these booths pointing 
out that “Bank Deposits Keep Workers on the 
Job” and another blotter showing how money grows 
at the local rate of interest. 

While the National Anti-Hoarding Campaign 
and publicity had much to do with the sudden 
drop in the number of rentals of new safe deposit 
boxes daily in this bank, undoubtedly this subtle 
method of persuasion by way of coupon booths, 
must have had its effect —W. J. IRVING. 
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¥( otor Dealer and His Banker 


cy Paul E. Zimmermann 


Vice-chairman, Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois 


ONSIDERING the number of 
C automobile dealers who have 
failed, it is not surprising that 
many bankers shy at the prospect of 
financing them. And yet it seems 
illogical to withhold financial support 
in even the smallest degree from rep- 
resentatives of one of the greatest 
industries in the world. 

There is no good reason why the 
new-car automobile dealer should not 
be an attractive client for any bank. 
Manufacturers are awakening to the 
fact that loading up their dealers with 
cars and telling them to go out and sell 
these cars is not enough. They’ve 
come to realize that their own success 
is tied up inseparably with the success 
of their individual dealers, and that 
because a dealer sells a lot of cars, it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that he’s 
making money. Some manufacturers 
are giving their dealers more real help 
than ever before. At least one of them 
—General Motors—is insisting that 
its dealers operate on a sound basis. 

Now it’s up to the small banker also 
to get out and help these dealers. He, 
too, can be of real service in teaching 
them how to handle their financial 
affairs. But to do this—to give the 
dealer the financial support to which 
he is entitled, and with safety for the 
bank—the banker must know some- 
thing about this dealer’s business. 

That’s why I have attended several 
meetings of the automobile dealers of 
this district —particularly meetings 
with factory representatives. The more 
we at this bank can learn about condi- 
tions in their field, and the more we 
can learn about the dealers themselves, 
what they’re doing, and what their 
manufacturers are doing for them, the 
more intelligently—and safely —can 
we give them our financial co-opera- 
tion. 

When the automobile dealer who is 
a stranger to us wants a loan, we first 
set out to learn a number of things 
about him. Of great importance, of 
course, is his financial and operating 
set-up, which I shall discuss later. 
But there are other important con- 
siderations that ought not to be over- 
looked. 

Of obvious importance is the moral 
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equation. What manner of man is this 
dealer? How much moral stamina 
does he possess? I’m not referring to 
honesty nor to social conduct. I’m 
referring to the dealer’s ability to 
resist one of the greatest temptations 
that confronts him and which at the 
same time is his greatest danger —the 
temptation to give excessive trade-in 
allowances. For the greatest single 
cause of 90 per cent of dealer failures 
has been, to my mind, the used car. 


F course, the dealer also must know 

used-car values and how to turn over 
these cars quickly; but many dealers 
who do know these things are more 
interested in selling new cars than in 
the cost of disposing of the used cars 
they take in trade. Show me a dealer 
who knows all these things and who 
possesses enough courage to hold his 
trade-ins down to what he knows is a 
safe margin, and I’ll show you a dealer 
who is in a fair way to make a profit. 

We also want to be certain the dealer 
knows his product, the class of people 
that constitute his best prospects, and 
their buying possibilities. Does he 
cultivate the kind of prospects to whom 
his particular make of car will appeal? 

All these things are important for 


the banker to know. And the best way 
for him to find out is to spend some 
time in dealers’ establishments and 
get first-hand information about the 
organizations, their men and _ their 
methods. Take, for example, our own 
experience with A. L. Wargny, Inc., 
Pontiac dealers. Our relations with 
this dealership have been close. I’ve 
spent considerable time in their estab- 
lishment, watching their operations; 
and I’ve learned enough about the 
men and their methods to know they’re 
entitled to our financial co-operation. 

To be sure, they ask for little. They 
borrow only once a year, to pay for 
their new cars during February, March 
and April—the peak months—and as 
soon as they’ve sold enough of these 
new cars to repay us, they take up 
their notes. But they’ve always been 
willing to give us any information we 
have wanted. Their books always are 
open to us. When we ask for an 
operating statement, we get it im- 
mediately. There’s no hedging. And 
this attitude on their part, I don’t 
mind saying, is what the average 
banker likes to see in his relations with 
any dealer. Whenever a dealer seems 
reluctant to give us an operating state- 
ment or any other information his 
banker ought to have, we become 
suspicious. 

When we are satisfied with a dealer’s 
personal character and with the policies 
and methods of his selling organiza- 
tion, we look into his service. We 
want to be certain he has a satisfied 
clientele of service customers and a 
profitable service operation. If he 
hasn’t these, then even the most care- 
ful financial set-up may not save him. 

And what is his financial set-up? 
From my contacts with dealers, both 
at conventions and in their respective 
places of business, I have learned that 
variance of operating costs and other 
financial details from the figures set up 
by manufacturers and others as ideal, 
is not always due to inefficient manage- 
ment. 

Circumstances under which dealers 
operate vary considerably in each 
individual instance. It is natural, 
therefore, that certain details of one 
dealer’s set-up will vary from the 
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situation of another dealer. This con- 
dition exists even among dealers in the 
same make of car. Ratios that for 
one dealer may be safe, for another 
dealer may be dangerous. And con- 
versely, a set-up a banker might con- 
sider as essential in one instance could 
be modified considerably in another 
instance. 

We realize that operating and finan- 
cial schedules set up by manufacturers 
for their dealers must of necessity be 
elastic. That’s why it is so necessary 
for bankers to familiarize themselves 
with dealer operations in general, as 
well as with the individual operation 
of a certain dealer they may be financ- 
ing. Only thus can they intelligently 
weigh one consideration against an- 
other and know how far any certain 
dealer’s financial and operating restric- 
tions may be modified, with safety, to 
meet his individual situation. 

This fact must be borne in mind in 
considering any ratios and percentages 
I may mention here. ‘These figures 
represent merely a cross section of the 
operations of all the dealers we finance 
—not arbitrary restrictions on which 
we would always insist. 

Let’s consider, now, the dealer’s 
operating statement in detail. 

We'll assume his total cost of sales, 
new cars, used cars, accessories and 
labor —that is, the price he pays for 
the merchandise and labor he sells —is 
79 per cent of his gross sales. That 
leaves a gross profit of 21 per cent, out 
of which must come all his expenses. 

Now, what does he pay for rent, or 
—if he owns the building—for its 
equivalent in such items as insurance, 
repairs, depreciation, taxes and so on? 
I have found that from 1% to 2 per cent 
of his gross sales is a safe figure for this 
item. Of course, I realize that rent is 
something that can fluctuate consider- 
ably and still be in line. An exception- 
ally good location, for example, may 
justify a higher rent because of its 
added advertising value. 


OW about salaries? Here’s an item 
that can easily get out of control 
and seriously affect the dealer’s profits. 
Salaries, wages and commissions, in- 
cluding the salaries of officers of the 
concern, would not be unreasonable at 
8% percent. Under present conditions, 
with the volume of sales lower than 
usual, salesmen’s commissions alone 
are averaging 5 per cent. 
As for advertising, a fair average 
would be approximately 11% per cent. 
Next we need to consider an item 
that we may call “delivery and main- 
tenance of new and used cars and the 
maintenance of demonstrators.” And 
we here at the Oak Park Trust and 
Savings are well satisfied if this item 
is as low as 2 per cent. 
Administrative expenses are more 
difficult to control, but they’re none 





the less important. Under this heading 
we may group heat, light, power, in- 
surance on new cars and on fixed assets 
such as shop and office equipment, 
telephone and telegraph charges, and 
maintenance and depreciation on shop 
and office equipment and fixtures. For 
the total of all these expenses a safe 
average is 11% per cent. 

Next we take supplies —stationery, 
printed matter and all other miscella- 
neous supplies used in the office and in 
the shop. These items, I’ve found, 
usually do not exceed one half of one 
per cent. 

Last on the list are the miscellaneous 
items, which vary considerably, such as 
entertainment, contributions to chari- 
table and civic enterprises, association- 
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$200 gross profit—provided he sells 
that used car for $400. But if he has 
to sell it for $300 his gross profit on the 
deal is only $100, or 12 per cent —5 per 
cent less than his actual operating cost. 

In considering a dealer’s used-car 
operation we of course want to know 
whether this end of his business is 
returning a profit or loss. But we 
want to know more. For example, 
what per cent of his total capital in- 
vestment is represented by used cars? 
This information, of course, we get 
from his financial statement, which | 
shall discuss later. 

Then, does he permit “long”’ trade-in 
allowances on difficult sales, hoping to 
make up his probable loss by a “short” 
allowance on the next deal? This, to 
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From the ‘‘Dollar$ and $en$e Series’’ widely distributed to bankers by one of the General Motors units. 
Says the author of the accompanying article: ‘*When a dealer comes to us for financial support, we go 


back of his statements—back behind the scenes where we can find out what manner o 
dealing with and what are his policies and methods” 


membership dues and so on, for all 
of which a figure of 1 per cent seems to 
be ample. 

Here we have a total operating 
expense of 17 per cent, which, deducted 
from the gross profit of 21 per cent, 
leaves only 4 per cent as a margin of 
net profit. Not a large margin at best, 
and quickly wiped out by losses on a 
few used cars. 

That’s why a dealer’s used-car opera- 
tion, to his banker, is so highly im- 
portant. It is, by all odds, the dealer’s 
greatest problem. Assuming he has 
the courage to hold his used-car 
allowances to what he thinks is a safe 
limit, he still may be away off in his 
reckoning if he doesn’t actually know 
how used-car losses eat into his profits. 
And he’ll never know unless he em- 
ploys adequate accounting methods. 

Let’s take a hypothetical example. 
Suppose a dealer sells a car for $800 
and takes a trade-in car for $400. On 
the new car he makes 25 per cent, or 


man were 


my way of thinking, 
practice. 

What price merchandise does he 
take in on his new cars? That is, does 
he limit trade-in merchandise to a 
price class proportionate to the list 
price of the new cars, or will he accept 
a used car whose market value is as 
much as half the new-car price? Where, 
if at all, does he draw the line? 

Accepting trade-ins whose market 
value is too high in proportion to the 
new-car price is also dangerous prac- 
tice, for it tends to increase the ratio 
of used-car sales to new-car sales. The 
Wargny establishment is strict on this 
score. These men will not accept, in 
trade, a car whose market value is more 
than 33 per cent of the list price of a 
new Pontiac —unless, of course, they 
have a buyer handy fora higher priced 
used car or the owner is willing to 
accept an allowance much less than 
his old car is really worth. They 
don’t want five-and-six-hundred-dollar 


is dangerous 
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merchandise on a car that sells for 
ground eight hundred. 

These men believe, as do I, that the 
ratio of used-car sales to new-car sales 
ought not to be higher than two to 
one, and that if possible it ought to be 
lower. They themselves maintained 
a ratio, last year, of one and six-tenths 
to one; and the amount of their average 
used-car sale was $262. Adherence to 
this policy doubtless has cost them 
But as a result their used cars 
are salable and they move rapidly, thus 
keeping the used-car inventory low. 

Here is a point, too, that the banker 
will do well to consider. How fast are 
his dealers’ used cars moving? If their 
reports show used-car inventories of 
more than 23 per cent of their capital 


sales. 


First, what is the dealer’s ratio of 
current assets to liabilities? This ratio 
can not well be fixed arbitrarily at a 
definite figure for all dealers, but if the 
average dealer can’t show me a ratio 
of at least three to one, I hesitate. 
He’s skating, it seems to me, on pretty 
thin ice. 

Of his current assets, what percent- 
age is in cash and what percentage in 
accounts and notes receivable? There 
are certain dealers who can show cash 
assets as high as 30 per cent, with 
accounts receivable running about 
15 per cent. But this is unusual. I 
believe 15 per cent in receivables and 
25 per cent in cash is more typical of 
the average dealership. To me this 
would seem to be a reasonable and 
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Besides the financial set-up, the manufacturer also gives the dealer a practical, if not ideal, set-up for 
his *‘plant,’’ an illustration of which is the Repair Parts Department reproduced above. The cashier’s 


office is located at the left of the display counter. 


As the salesroom is just beyond, the cashier is con- 


venient to all of the sales departments 


investment he will do well to inves- 
tigate further to find the cause. A 
used car, to be sure, is considered as an 
asset. But actually, as long as it is on 
the dealer’s floor it’s a liability. It 
costs him, I’ve discovered, at least 
a dollar a day. If any of our own 
dealers have used cars on their floors 
for more than ninety days we want to 
know what’s wrong. 

Thus you see what I mean when I 
say a banker needs to look further than 
the dealer’s typewritten operating 
statement. When a dealer comes to us 
lor financial support we go back of 
his statements—back behind the 
scenes where we can find out what 
manner of man we’re dealing with and 
what are his policies and his methods. 

And now that we’ve been through 
the operating statement let’s turn to the 
financial statement. Let me point out, 
briefly, those items in the financial 
Statement in which we here at this 
bank are most interested. 


safe figure. Then the dealer will have 
enough cash to discount his bills. 

Now, what do his accounts receiv- 
able constitute? Do they include new- 
car paper that he himself is carrying? 
Occasionally a dealer is in such position 
that carrying his own paper on part of 
his new cars may be justified. But as 
a general rule it doesn’t seem to be 
good practice. From what I’ve seen of 
dealer operations I’d say the average 
dealer is much better off if he leaves 
all new and used-car financing to a 
finance company and takes his money 
out of the deal immediately. Even 
if he has ample capital, we’d prefer 
that he shall not tie it up in a function 
that properly belongs to a separate 
and distinct organization. His accounts 
receivable normally should include 
only such items as small balances on 
cash deals. 

Then what about his inventories 
of new and used cars? A new-car 
inventory of 25 per cent of his total 
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capital investment isn’t unusually high 
for a good dealer, and it might safely 
be a little higher. But as for used cars, 
I’d shy at an inventory higher than 
23 percent. Whenever a dealer’s used- 
car stock begins to run up above this 
figure, he’s headed for trouble — unless 
it’s a temporary rise, which is not 


- unusual during the peak selling season. 


As for parts and accessories, this 

figure, too, may vary somewhat. 
But an inventory of 8 per cent of his 
capital investment we’d consider to be 
a safe, conservative ratio. With so 
many companies handling parts and 
accessories exclusively, I can see no 
reason for the average dealer to run 
up a high inventory on these items. 
With styles and designs of new cars 
changing so rapidly, parts and acces- 
sories quickly become obsolete, and if 
a dealer isn’t careful he’ll find his stock 
room cluttered up with a lot of this 
dead merchandise from which he can’t 
get his money. 

With current assets out of the way, 
we come to the last important item on 
the financial statement—the fixed 
assets. These include such things as 
the dealer’s leasehold, his service cars, 
his shop equipment, his office equip- 
ment and fixtures and so on. 

What a banker could consider to be 
a safe percentage on this score would 
depend largely on other circumstances, 
but among the dealers we finance, the 
average ratio of fixed assets to net 
worth is 20 per cent. If this is all a 
dealer stands to lose should his busi- 
ness suddenly be taken from him, he 
is in reasonably good condition. 

Here, then, are the principal factors 
that any banker, I believe, ought to 
consider before he undertakes to 
finance a new automobile dealer. And 
on one point he ought to insist —that 
the dealer follow a clearly-defined and 
workable plan for controlling his 
expenses, so that he knows, not weekly 
but daily, exactly where he stands. 
Few dealers in the past have had any 
such accounting methods, and it has 
been difficult, therefore, for their 
bankers really to learn enough about 
their operations to be able to justify 
loans. 

Fortunately, however, this situation 
is changing. Many dealers are becom- 
ing better business men, and better 
risks for bankers. Manufacturers have 
worked out for their dealers operating- 
control plans that to my mind will 
revolutionize dealer operation and 
make dealerships more attractive. 
These manufacturers insist that their 
dealers operate under their plans, 
which although flexible are yet as 
strict in their demands on the dealers 
as is any bank. These new operating- 
control plans show the dealers just 
where they stand at all times, and in 
what direction they’re headed. And 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The new building, Broad Street 
entrance and impressive main 
banking room of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank in Atlanta. 
The main lobby is forty feet wide, 
extending a full city block 











The directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Left to right, around the table, are: Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Paul Bestor, Federal Farm Loan’ Commissioner: Jesse Jones: Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board; Charles G. 
Dawes. president of the corporation: Harvey C. Couch: and Wilson McCarthy © Underwoud & Underwood 
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A traveling teller and his motorized and armored ‘‘branch”’ of a Los Angeles bank serves hundreds of depos- 
itors in the outlying sections of the city 


The main entrance and foyer (Walnut Street) of the fifteen-story bank and office building of the Commerce 

Trust Company in Kansas City, the bank occupying the first three floors. It is built on the ‘‘hollow square”’ 

plan to afford maximum light. An artistic booklet ‘‘The Commerce Building in Kansas City,’’ describes 
it, chiefly in photographs 











© International 
Andrew W. Mellon, Ambassador 
to England, congratulates Ogden 
L. Mills who succeeds him as 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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Coutts and the'generous 
donor of one guinea 
while the ‘“‘poor man"’ 
dined one Christmas day 
in a small eating house. 
Coutts vowed to preserve 
the guinea as long as he 
lived, and legend says it 
is still preserved by the 
banking house today 
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arly English Banking Romance 


assumption that a banker’s life is 

one of humdrum monotony, in 
spite of occasional armed raids and the 
murder of inoffensive clerks in one- 
man branches. Probably this is more 
or less true of banking in this century, 
if we except its own peculiar excite- 
ments engendered of financial panics, 
fluctuating exchanges, doubtful over- 
drafts and cantankerous customers. 
And, I might add, as regards country 
branches, the occasional visit of a stray 
bull on market days, or of the small 
child who reaches up to the counter 
and asks in a piping voice for stamps. 

But if you care to delve again with 
me into the musty records of the old- 
time private bankers, who gave to 
their drab, low-ceilinged offices, a 
touch of color with their long, flapped 
coats, their embroidered waistcoats, 
powdered hair and pigtails, you will 
find as good stories told about them as 
any in the pages of fiction. Tales of 
intrigue, of love and of hate; tragic 
and humorous by turns, proving that 
their lives were by no means as devoid 
of excitement as the uninitiated might 
assume. 

It is a curious fact, however, that 
for all my researches I cannot discover 
that they were ever troubled by armed 
raiders invading their premises. True, 


| sennapte it is a fairly general 


cBy George Boyle 


the Bank of England itself had to 
stand a _ siege from Lord George 
Gordon’s_ blue-coated, _anti-popish 
rioters in 1780, but this was hardly in 
the same category, and it is rather 
amazing that the host of small bankers, 
who often carried on their business in 
poky little tumbledown shops, should 
seem as a body to have been immune 
from the menace that faces the bankers 
of today. As instance, the famous 
James Wood of Gloucester, who is 
reputed to have sold everything from 
a mousetrap to a carriage, and yet 
throughout the whole of his bank- 
ing career, appears to have managed 
this side of his activities in a corner of 
his shop with the aid of two assistants. 
To add to which, he managed to die 
a millionaire. 


Bet the private bankers were faced 

by many other problems when seek- 
ing to protect their money. Not for 
them was the easy and secure means of 
transport for bullion and notes we now 
enjoy. The footpad and the high- 
wayman were a constant menace, and 
many were the thefts that took place 
on the king’s highway, and equally 
many the schemes and subterfuges 
evolved by the bankers to circumvent 
them. One Liverpool banker adopted 
the plan of sending about two thou- 


sand pounds every week in a box 
labelled “Spanish Juice” to a London 
chemist, from whose premises it was 
subsequently claimed by the agent 
concerned. It is sad to relate that even 
this clever idea did not prove infallible, 
for one morning on opening the box, 
the London banker found nothing but 
shavings in it! 

Hanging over the head of the old 
private banker, too, was at all times 
the Damoclean sword of a possible 
‘run’? on his business. Cut off from 
London and other resources by bad 
roads and robbers, he knew that sound 
as his financial position might be, it 
only needed one breath of suspicion 
to sweep through his town, for his 
doors to be besieged by a clamoring 
mob of unruly depositors, and a short- 
age of “‘the ready” would force him to 
put up his shutters. 

Perhaps a few anecdotes of such 
occurrences and the means adopted 
to combat them might come first in 
this collection; but before I narrate 
them, I must mention that the first 
run on the London goldsmiths, or 
“*keepers-of-running-cashes” as_ they 
were beginning to call themselves, 


took place when Van Tromp sailed up 
the Thames with his Dutch fleet and 
burned Chatham and Sheerness, to 
the disgust of Mr. Secretary Pepys in 
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the days of the Merry Monarch. The 
“cashes” were certainly “running” on 
that day. 

There was a Georgian banker named 
Sir Matthew Bloxham, who according 
to a news paragraph in the press of his 
times, was wont to exclaim: —“‘Damn 
banking! I hate banking! There is 
never a day I am not afraid of stopping 
payment.” 

True he was one of those whose 
sound integrity was not his strong suit, 
though he managed to keep the secret 
of his insolvency for ten years. 
It is recorded that one evening 
when his shop in Gracechurch 
Street was about to close, the 
cashier came to him in a state of 
panic and said: “‘Lordie, sir, 
there’s a man come in with a 
cheque for £540 and we have 
only £500 and a little odd silver.”’ 

“Oh,” replied Bloxham, “‘never 
you mind. Do you close the door 
and run out and borrow £40 while 
I] keep the chap in jaw.” The 
position was saved and a customer 
paying in a large sum the next 
morning set the ball rolling again. 
Bloxham attributed his—dare | 
call it success? —-over so long a 
period to paying and feeding his 
clerks well, and bidding them 
see and say nothing. His ultimate 
downfall was due to a new clerk 
who smelt a financial rat and 
spread stories to the banker’s 
undoing. 


Y way of contrast I turn now to 

a banker whose integrity was 
never in doubt. The story of how 
the famous banker, Jonathan 
Backhouse, met the prospect of 
a run on his firm, engineered 
by the then Earl of Darlington, 
is fairly well-known, but deserves 
its place here. Realizing that there 
was a likelihood of trouble, he posted 
to London, drew gold from his bankers 
there, piled the bags in his chaise and 
set off home. Some miles from Dar- 
lington, and with the hour of opening 
drawing dangerously near, a fore wheel 
came off his chaise. There was no 
time for repairs, so he shifted the bags 
lo one side of the conveyance and 
completed the journey in time to meet 
all demands on his bank. An ingenious 
way of “balancing the cash” which 
brought its own reward. 

Other bankers: other methods. 
There was a run on another bank, 
that of Cunliffe Brooks. Mr. Brooks, 
realizing that things were getting 
serious, sent out for a number of sacks 
of meal. These he opened and spread 
a layer of gold on the top of each; 
then he had them placed in a row in 
lull view of the depositors. Naturally 
confidence was promptly restored at 
the sight of so much wealth. Even 
the Bank of England had to resort to 


Child’s Bank, Fleet Street, next Temple Bar. 
above the archway, which they rented for £21 a year, many 


a form of trickery to save itself. When 
Bonnie Prince Charlie had reached 
Derby on the way to London, a panic 
began in the city with a consequent 
run on the Bank. The cashiers were 
instructed to pay out sixpenny pieces 
and a number of the staff were sent 
around to mingle with the crowd and 
to draw the money. This they 


promptly returned with to the other 
side and thus a sort of stage army was 
created, whose numbers though small 
were sufficient to stave off defeat. 
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of the books and old ledgers were kept 


Slow paying and disputes over short 
measure were obvious means to adopt, 
but one of the best was that of heating 
the coins to a high temperature and 
making them difficult to handle. A 
tale goes that the cashier concerned 
called out loudly from time to time: 
“Now Jim, do’e be gettin’ on with 
them there sovereigns, folks be waitin’ 
for their money.” The simple-minded 
people of those days naturally assumed 
that the coins were being made whole- 
sale and the run ceased. 

One old-time banker, at least, turned 
his attention to mechanization, if not 
of the type with which we are familiar 
in our calculating machines today. 
He was called Ravenscroft and per- 
haps we ought to hand him the palm 
for anticipating the vogue of Ford and 
his motors. He spent thousands — 
of his depositors’ money —devising a 
steam-carriage for use on _ turnpike 
roads. The experiments took place 
at night, so great was the opposition 
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to anything of the kind in his era, and 
naturally the puffing and snorting of 
the weird contraptions as they passed 
through the villages, pouring forth 
flames and sparks, suggested to the 
inhabitants that the devil was afoot 
or awheel. The scheme failed and so 
did Ravenscroft’s bank. The depos- 
itors must have thought their money 
had been put to a pretty use, for they 
could not foresee the vast investments 
in motor traffic a century or so later. 
Modern bankers are supposed to 

turn stern eyes on lotteries and 
raffles, in spite of the Calcutta 
and Irish Free State sweepstakes, 
but in the eighteenth century they 
were not so particular. Even the 
famous banking firm of Francis 
Child and Company, which in- 
cidentally issued the first printed 
cheques in 1762, undertook to 
raffle the jewels of the dashing 
Prince Rupert who fought so 
valiantly for his uncle Charles I, 
and subsequently devoted himself 
to the sciences at the court of the 
second monarch of that name, and 
achieved a more lasting fame as 
the introducer of mezzotint into 
England. May I interpolate the 
story told to justify his claim? 
He saw a soldier cleaning his gun- 
barrel from rust which had eaten 
the surface of the metal. It 
occurred to him that by covering 
a metal plate with granulations 
and by scraping them away par- 
tially, a printing surface giving 
subtleties of light and _ shade 
would result. He devised the 
necessary tools and some of his 
engravings even now rank among 
the best of their class. 

I have wandered a long way 
from Child’s raffle. The sub- 
scriptions, we read, were to be 
paid to the bankers at the sign 

of the Marigold in Fleet Street, and 
better still, the King himself had 
agreed to mix the prizes at Whitehall. 
As the value of the jewels was about 
£20,000, I wonder if Charles —who was 
usually hard up —saw to it that a good 
prize came his own way. 

A later banker, Sir Joshua Child, it 
was who was asked in 1782 by the then 
Lord Westmoreland, what he would 
do if he were in love with a girl and her 
father refused his consent. 

“Why, run away with her of course,”’ 
replied the gallant old gentleman, 
little dreaming what was to follow. 
For that night the noble lord eloped 
with Miss Child, having carefully 
drugged her duenna first. Child, 
mightily indignant, set out in pursuit 
and having the better horses caught up 
with the runaways on the road. 
Westmoreland, however, was not to 
be denied, for he stood up in his 
rocking chaise—I am _ inclined to 
suspect that the lady even held the 
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reins for him —and shot Child’s leader, 
dead. On went the couple to Gretna 
Green, where the famous blacksmith 
was waiting and performed the cere- 
mony over his anvil. The banker 
was no sport, for he never forgave the 
erring couple. 

Some forty years ago no little boy 
or girl’s education was complete un- 
less they had visited the Lowther 
Arcade in the Strand, “that place for 
children’s toys.” Today you will 
find the banking premises of Messrs. 
Coutts and Company on the site, 
but half-a-century ago the bank 
stood on the opposite side of the 
street. A long, low-lying, fusty 
old building, it was, though de- 
signed by the famous brothers, 
Adam. The bank, itself, was 
founded by a George Middleton, 
but its fame began with a canny 
Scot called Thomas Coutts. He 
was not particular as to his attire 
in the days of his prosperity, and 
one Christmas, when he was 
dining in a small eating-house, a 
man who thought he looked in 
straitened circumstances, pressed a 
guinea into his hand. Imagine 
the surprise of the generous donor 
when he was subsequently invited 
to dinner at the house of the great 
banker and heard his “poor man” 
tell the story of the gift and 
express his intention of keeping 
the guinea as long as he lived. I 
believe it is still preserved by the 
banking firm today. 

Coutts’ bank has had the ac- 
counts of many royal personages 
throughout its existence, but one in- 
stance shows that a banker should 
never be a politician. As the late 
Pelissier used to say in one of his 
sketches, “‘Helen of Troy,” “‘like 
Caesar’s wife he should be all things 
to all men.” Thomas Coutts once 
made the mistake of providing Sir 
Francis Burdett with funds for his 
election campaign. The farmer king, 
George III, who made no bones about 
his political antipathies, was on the 
other side, and promptly removed his 
account. The old banker must have 
chortled when he heard that Royal 
George had placed a good deal of his 
money with a banker at Windsor and 
that the latter had shortly afterwards 
shut up shop—possibly on the pro- 
ceeds. 

The story of the frauds of the banker 
Fauntleroy —not to be confused with 
the little boy in the velvet suit —is too 
long to give here, I must reserve it 


for another time. Enough that his 
defaleations ran into hundreds of 


thousands. One anecdote about him, 
however, I must include. He had 
been in the habit of giving extravagant 
dinners, one feature of which was a 
wonderful curacao. When he was in 
Newgate awaiting execution, a friend 


The Residence of the late JAMES WOOD 


came to him and after reminding the 
banker of the text that “‘we brought 
nothing into this world and it is certain 
we can take nothing out,” said: ‘Oh, 
by the way, Fauntleroy, will you as a 
favor tell me where you got your 
excellent curacao.” 

Bankers were often extravagant but 
it must not be supposed that the cus- 
tomers did not keep an eye on them. 
An amusing tale is told of one in 
Lombard Street whose habit it was to 
place a pint pot of ale on his stairs — 
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he lived above his shop—for the 
washerwoman. One day the pint 


became a quart and an old customer 
immediately sought the banker and 
informed him that if he was doubling 
his expenditure it was time he, the 
customer, took his account elsewhere. 
My space is growing short, but I 
have room for just one or two more. 
Naturally the goldsmiths and bankers 
have always had dealings with royalty, 
not often to their advantage in olden 
times, but it fell to the lot of only one 
that I can discover, and he one of the 
earliest, to provide his King with a 
mistress in the person of his wife. 
This was the famous Jane Shore, 
whose beauty caught the eye of 
Edward IV and about whom a cele- 
brated ballad was written. She had 
been the wife of a goldsmith, Matthew 
Shore of Lombard Street, and the oft 
quoted lines tell how: 
In Lombard Street I once did dwelle, 
As London yet can witness welle: 


Esq" 
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Where many gallants did beholde 
My beautie in a shoppe of golde. 


Alas! with the death of her King and 
the succession of Crookback Richard 
III, her friends fell into disrepute, and 
she has to tell how: 


I penance did in Lombard Street 
In shameful manner in a sheet. 


There are almost as many girls as 
men in the famous street today, but 
we are never likely to see one of the 
former doing penance in her shift 
along its narrow thoroughfare. 

Since I have gone back to the 
earliest times, let me jump in 
conclusion to this century and 
give two little true stories to prove 
that even in these prosaic days, 
banking has its extraordinary 
and amusing sides. 

During the World War an 
Australian presented himself at a 
counter of a London bank in 
order to ascertain if a remittance 
had arrived for him from home. 
He was accompanied by a pal 
who evidently been looking “on 
the wine when it was red.”” Now 
the public side of the counter was 
very narrow but the Aussie never- 
theless propped his companion 
against it with his head on the 
ledge. Presently the latter showed 
signs of being far from well and 
the cashier drew attention to the 
fact. 

“That’s all right, Buddie,” 
said the other. Whereupon he 
gripped his friend around the throat 
with one hand —perhaps to prevent 
the anticipated accident —and holding 
him out at arm’s length, suspended 
by the neck, carried him down four 
flights of stairs into the street followed 
by the amazed and admiring gaze of a 
row of cashiers. True, the sick man 
was small and the other a veritable 
giant, but it was an astonishing feat. 

The other tale concerns a man who 
presented himself at a West End branch 
one Saturday and asked if he might 
deposit £1. The usual formalities 
were complied with and he then asked 
if the bank would take a large paper 
parcel for safe custody. This was also 
done and away went the new customer. 
On Monday he returned and said he 
would like to take his pound out. The 
cashier, hiding his surprise, went 
through the usual routine and the man 
then asked for his parcel. When it 
had been handed over, the cashier 
pointed out the trouble to which they 
had been put, apparently for nothing, 
and asked for an explanation. 

“Weel,” said the man, “‘it’s like this. 
I didna want to carry the parcel aboot 
wime o’er the Sawbath, and they 
charge three pence for it at the Railway 
Station. An’ the poond was saler 
with you: there wasna’ temptation 
for me to spend it.” 
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S uppose you could start all over again 
—you'd still need Moody’ s 


Suppose, in some happy fashion, you could wipe your bank’s investment 
slate clean. Eliminate your undesirable holdings. Start all over again 
with your original fund. Youd find the job of managing your bond 
account not one whit easier. 


The fact is that even when investment seas are calm, your ship needs a 
trained, experienced staff to guide it. To keep it headed in the right 
direction. To keep a seasoned weather eye open for significant signs on 
the horizon. And when the going is rough, as it is today, the need for such 
guidance becomes all the more acute. 


As long as the world continues toturn . . . with governments rising 
and falling . . . new inventions revolutionizing our mode of living 

tariffs, wars, droughts, bumper crops, constantly changing the 
natural order of things—investment values will be in a state of flux. 
High grade securities, under adverse conditions, will fall from their pedestals. 
Hitherto unattractive issues, under favorable conditions, will increase 
their intrinsic worth. There's only one way to guide your account with 
profit and safety—and that’s to keep a constant check on the many 
factors that, day by day, influence investment values. 


A complicated job? Too complicated for your investment officer to 
undertake? Yes—but what of it? Hundreds of banks are finding it not 
only possible, but profitable, 


MOODYS INVE STORS SERVICE to do this with the experi- 


JOHN MOODY, President enced, painstaking guidance 


65 BROADWAY 


BRANCH 


OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY of Moody's Supervisory 

IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Service. This service is help- 
ing to put their accounts back 

in good health, helping to speed recovery and restore their bond accounts 
to a liquid, income-producing position. It can help you in the same way. 


Our booklet, “Management of the Bank’s Bond Account,” discusses 
the fundamentals of a sound investment policy for your bank. Write 
today for your copy (and copies for your directors, if you wish). 
Address: Moody's Investors Service, 65 Broadway, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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(anadian Notes and Comment 


“WAM enclosing $895 in checks 
] which please place to my credit as 
I am issuing against them to- 
morrow,” the banker read. Just an 
ordinary routine letter but it just hap- 
pened that the officer was scanning it 
by the flickering light of a camp fire 
with about 500 miles of bush country 
separating him from the current ledger 
containing the account. The letter was 
one of those personal missives, the en- 
velope indicating that the contents 
were for the addressee only. It had 
been forwarded from the branch and 
was about as welcome as a flock of 
mosquitos as the officer had to inter- 
rupt his holiday and walk six miles to 
the nearest telegraph office in order 
to square his customer away. ‘The 
habit of addressing personal com- 
munications to bank officers on some 
ordinary routine service is one of the 
greatest nuisances in banking. Not all 
managers have private secretaries to 
attend to their personal mail in their 
absence and not all secretaries or re- 
lieving officers are given carte blanche 
to deal with letters of an obviously 
private nature. In a large branch bank 
where there are frequent changes in 
staff, a letter addressed in this manner 
runs the gauntlet of following the ad- 
dressee to Mexico or South America. 
‘‘Address all communications to the 
manager’ appears on the branch letter- 
heads of many of the large banks. This 
has helped but not altogether solved 
the problem of the personal communi- 
cation. One manager who made a 
check of incoming mail, said that he 
was impressed with the dangerous 
nature of the habit, as the majority of 
letters on routine matters addressed 
personally to officers were important 
and required immediate attention. A 
heart to heart talk to clients who 
habitually address mail in this manner 
was recommended as an effective check 
on a practice which could generate a 
lot of grief for both sender and 
recipient. 


* * * 


Winnipeg banks believe thal some 
sort of banking record was hung up in 
the western metropolis when the main 
offices of the eight chartered banks in 
the city took over 40,000 accounts 
representing approximately $13,000,- 
000 from the province of Manitoba 
savings offices. Final arrangements for 
the transfer came with little warning 
and in order that there should be no 
interruption in the service to depositors 
of the government institution, the 
transfer was effected over a week-end. 


By G. A. G. 


The work involved the division of the 
accounts among the eight chartered 
banks, the adding, checking and bal- 
ancing of interest on the accounts up 
to date of transfer, the taking over of 
signatures and thousands of legal forms 
such as joint agreement forms, powers 
of attorney, etc. In addition, letters 
to each of the 40,000 depositors had to 
be dispatched advising customers the 
location of their account. All this work 
was accomplished in approximately 
thirty-six hours with bank staffs work- 
ing in relays from Saturday evening to 
Monday morning when doors were 
opened at the regular hour to receive 
the new customers. 


* * * 


The “‘hand-press”’ period in banking 
was recalled recently at one branch 
when an elderly lady customer en- 
tered the manager’s sanctum and asked 
for a deposit receipt. She had previ- 
ously approached some of the younger 
members of the staff but they naturally 
had no knowledge of this interesting 
document as it went out of banking 
style in Canada about the time of the 
Boer war. The manager explained to 
the customer that the savings pass 
book had replaced this formally drawn 
instrument and the “D. R.” had been 
sacrificed on the altar of progress. He 
could have added that nearly all bank 
officers had given it a hearty Godspeed 
as it eliminated one of the most rou- 
tine-clogging services in banking of 
that day. In the old days a clerk con- 
sidered he had done a heavy day’s 
work after a couple of deposit 
receipts had been issued. Many 
veteran bankers would shiver at the 
thought of carrying their savings ac- 
counts in the form of deposit receipts 
now. They can recall the period 
when a withdrawal of ten dollars on a 
receipt necessitated an impressive cere- 
mony. Interest had to be calculated up 
to date of withdrawal, the old receipt 
had to be formally cancelled, recorded 
and initialed, a new receipt had to be 
issued and duly signed by authorized 
signing officers and entered in the 
proper register. As one manager says, 
the principle of the D. R. was O. K. 
but the red tape wound about it in 
some institutions practically strangled 
it to death. 


* * * 


A veteran advertising man in com- 
menting on bank publicity methods in 
Canada twenty-five years ago, says 
that newspaper advertisements con- 
sisted of a few impressive figures show- 


ing capital and reserve and a list of the 
bank’s branches. It was also cus- 
tomary a quarter of a century ago for 
general managers to fold their arms 
and pose for the camera at annual 
meetings. Now he says it would take a 
special edition to show all the bank 
branches, and general managers are too 
busy to fold their arms. 


* * * 


“Get the mail early and often,”’ is 
the motto at one western branch. 
Holiday mail is not allowed to accumu- 
late at the post office and a senior 
officer examines all incoming corre- 
spondence as early as possible on the 
day of a holiday for letters of an im- 
portant nature. The branch has 
profited on at least two occasions. A 
draft advice showing a remittance toa 
local resident permitted them to get in 
touch with the party immediately and 
resulted in a substantial deposit which 
otherwise would have gone to another 
institution. A dishonored check on an 
incoming cash-list was noted on an- 
other occasion and the depositor was 
notified at once by telephone. By the 
bank’s speedy action, the customer was 
able to forestall a clever fraud and the 
whole incident reacted favorably for 
the branch. 


* * * 


A client wants to know what would 
happen in the savings department if a 
rigid interpretation was placed on all 
the fine print in savings pass books 
which appears under “‘Rules and Regu- 
lations.” Such rules as “All with- 
drawals must be accompanied by the 
pass book” and ‘‘All deposits must be 
entered in the pass book,” he says are 
taken about as seriously as the noxious 
weed act in Manitoba. The crowning 
Irish touch, he adds, is when the ledger- 
keeper hands you a savings check book 
with a pass book which says “Deposits 
made in the savings department are 
not subject to check.’”’ While the client 
may be impressed with the elasticity 
of the regulations, bankers will agree 
that these rules are handy things to 
have around —when you need them. 


* * * 


“Wanted immediately for a few 
hours or a few days several hundred 
trained bank officers familiar with the 
bank’s books and routine.”” This was 


the problem put up to western staff 
supervisors when the main offices ol 
the chartered banks at Winnipeg took 
over the provincial government savings 
Obviously, a transfer of this 


offices. 
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Security and 


cooperation are as much a 


part of this bank as the mar- 


ble and steel of its walls... 


and much more important. 
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nature had to be completed with dis- 
patch so that service would be con- 
tinued to depositors without interrup- 
tion and in order that there would be no 
public unrest. It was practically a 
physical impossibility for the staffs of 
the main offices to accomplish this work 
in the time limit set for the transfer and 
attend to their own duties. The prob- 
lem was solved by telephone and tele- 
graphic instructions to nearby branches 
where men could be spared for duty. 
Within a few hours after the request 
for additional staff went out, officers 
familiar with the routine of their re- 
spective banks were reporting at the 
main offices at Winnipeg from outly- 
ing branches and quickly assumed 
their new duties. 


* * * 


“If the depression continues a few 
years longer, we may at least have the 
satisfaction of witnessing the appoint- 
ment of liquidators for the liquidators,” 
said one harassed banker who had seen 
expensive liquidation proceedings eat 
up what little there was left for cred- 
itors in a customer’s assignment. A 
classic example of costs was shown re- 
cently at London, Ontario, when the 
city treasurer received a postal order 
for one cent representing the city’s 
share from a debtor in bankruptcy. 
The postal order had cost five cents 
and was mailed in a letter bearing a 
two-cent stamp. 


* * * 


One result of the exchange situation 
in Canada has been the virtual disap- 
’ pearance from circulation of the United 
States silver dollar. Back in the good 
old days before they started throwing 
heavy pipe-wrenches in the monetary 
machinery of the world, United States 
cartwheels were about as welcome to 
bank tellers as the Ladies Aid deposit 


at three o’clock. Canadians never 
seemed to take to large silver coinage 
and the result was that silver dollars 
were rushed up to the bank at the first 
opportunity. Tellers also discovered 
that some of their American cousins 
didn’t like them either. Tourists who 
called at border banks to change their 
money before crossing back into the 
United States, held up their hands in 
horror at the thought of taking any 
quantity back with them and the few 
odd silver dollars which the teller was 
able to pass off were changed at the 
gas station next door to the bank be- 
fore the tourist got out of town. The 
result was that banks along the border 
from Halifax to Vancouver accumu- 
lated considerable quantities which 
had to be held for shipment. The 
premium on the United States money 
has now changed the status of the 
silver dollar and small quantities can 
now be shipped with profit. 


* * * 


A Canadian silver dollar was pro- 
vided for by the currency act of 1910, 
but none has been struck by the mint. 
A correspondent has forwarded a 
clipping from the Monetary Times of 
April 16, 1910, which would indicate 
that even when the act was passed, the 
legislation was not received with any 
enthusiasm except by British Colum- 
bia which was an important silver- 
producing province. The Toronto 
financial weekly in discussing the new 
act said: 

“Canada is to coin a silver dollar. 
East of the Rockies nobody wants it. 
West of the mountains, we are told, 
there is a preference for silver money 
rather than paper bills, which would 
indicate a material desire for jingle 
along with money deals. The only ex- 
cuse for the minting of such an un- 
wieldy coin is that it will, please 
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British Columbia. Would it were pos. 
sible to offer them an alternative, say 
for instance a larger federal grant. 
England’s five shillings and the United 
States one dollar piece already make 
two wheels to a therefore clumsy cur. 
rency chariot. British Columbia pro- 
poses to add another. We are sorry, 
The extremes in coinage are annoy- 
ances, being either too small to be 
found or too big to be lost.” 


* * * 


An Ottawa legislator recently asked 
the Canadian government to take up 
the matter of the closing of bank 
branches and the removal of banking 
facilities at many small points. If this 
gentleman would take a glance at some 
of the provincial budgets which have 
been brought down, he would not have 
to go far to discover the reason why 
many of them had to be discontinued. 
The increase in corporation taxes on 
bank branches has put many small 
points in the “red” which hitherto 
have just been getting by on the right 
side. Other points have been carried at 
a loss by the banks on the prospect of 
improvement in conditions in the fu- 
ture placing the branch on a profitable 
basis. The penalty now attached to 
this may cause more withdrawals and 
will be another case of “killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg.’ The 
Canadian bank directory for March 
showed that twenty-four branches had 
been closed in February, bringing the 
total of bank branches in Canada down 
to 3,946. This compares with a total 
of 4,081 branches which were in opera- 
tion in Canada in February, 1931. 
Canadian chartered banks as at Feb- 
ruary, 1932, had 4,123 branches in 
Canada and in foreign countries. This 
compares with the high point in 1920 
when 4,676 branches were operated in 
Canada alone. 


One Way to Stop Check Wastage 


Aud 


HE largest expense item in the 
supply budget of a bank is the 
money expended for checks. Over a 
period of a year, thousands and thou- 
sands of checks are wasted through 
unsupervised distribution to  cus- 
tomers. In many cases, books of 500 
or 300 checks are given to customers 
who only have need of one hundred. 
To correct this situation, many 
check companies have been recom- 
mending that banks have all of their 
customers’ checks bound one hundred 
to the book. There never can be any 
economy in doing this, as the binding 


cBy Waldo A. Fraser 


itor, Granite Trust Company, Quincy, Massachusetts 


charge on a book of one hundred 
checks is the same as that on 300 or 
500. 

To illustrate: a book of 300 checks 
might cost $1.00. The same book of 
one hundred checks might cost $.50. 
Therefore, if a bank gave out three 
small books or the equivalent of 300 
checks on this basis, it would cost the 
bank $1.50, whereas the price of one 
book with 300 checks would cost only 
$1.00. It is obvious that if a depositor 
can use 300 or 500 checks, he should be 
supplied with one book containing 
the desired amount of checks. 


“Window Control’ is the only way 
to eliminate the haphazard distribu- 
tion of checks to customers. 

The man at the window has direct 
control of the check book budget 
through his knowledge of the cus- 
tomer and now that banks are 
analyzing their accounts, the num- 
ber of checks used is quite readily 
known. 

Summing this up, it may well be 
said that positive facts about the 
account, plus a little good judgment, 
will save hundreds of dollars in dis- 
tribution each year. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bankers’ Stake in the 
Automobile Industry 


(Continued from page 7) 


three months and two and one-half 
days —or about 1,016,050,000 minutes. 
Our twenty billions of reserves means, 
then, about one dollar every three 
seconds from the nativity until this 
present second. The Panama Canal — 
one of the wonders of the world —cost 
in labor and materials about $350,- 
000,000, and it took us ten years to 
complete it. Twenty billions of dol- 
lars would pay for a Panama Canal 
once a week for the whole year, and 
still leave two billions, enough to 
build another City of Detroit. 

It looks like $20,000,000,000 in 
reserves Ought to be enough. That is 
only a measure of tangible things — 
things we can see, and hear, and 
measure, and weigh, and count —but 
we still have a reserve that, in my 
humble opinion, is more important, 
and more effective, than all this 
arithmetic. It is something we can’t 
see, or hear, or measure, or count — 
but it’s there just the same. It goes by 
different names—and sometimes, by 
no name at all. President Hoover, 
Speaker Garner and Congressman 
Crisp show that they have it when 
they place country above party — 
regardless of consequences to their 
own political futures. Automobile 
manufacturers manifested it, to a high 
degree, in spending millions to develop 
motor cars representing the greatest 
dollar value per pound, per horsepower, 
per mile, or per passenger —the greatest 
dollar value of any useful article in the 
world today. The cop has it when he 
“shoots it out’? in a dark alley with 
some slinking rat of a gangster. The 
sailor has it when he launches a cockle- 
shell of a lifeboat in mountainous 
seas to save some despairing soul from 
a sinking ship. The soldier has it 
when he goes “over the top.”” Let me 
relate an incident to make it clear. 


UST about fourteen years ago to- | 


day, our gallant First Division was 
in action to the south of St. Mihiel 
salient which the enemy had thrust 
forward like a giant arrow pointing at 
the heart of France. Up on a moun- 
tain-top, long-range guns were 





mounted, which dropped shells on our | 


troops, like bricks thrown from a roof | 


on helpless pedestrians below. 
Our own artillery tried to shell 
these enemy guns, to silence them, so 


they could not keep on slaughtering | 


our boys in the flat country below. 
Our guns were out-ranged. Our bal- 
listic engineers tried bigger powder 


charges —straining our guns even be- | 


yond their proper elastic limit. They 
depressed the trails, elevated muzzles 
to gain the last fraction of angle of 
elevation. All to no avail. The 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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Main office in 
SACRAMENTO 
Population — 93,750 


One of the 410 offices through which 
this banking organization renders statewide correspondent 
service. —"— Head offices are in the two Federal Reserve 


cities in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles —-— 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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Nthat delemines good. 


CHECK PAPER 7? 


The primary purpose of safety check 
paper is to defeat criminal alteration. 
This all-important characteristic is 
often achieved through the imprint- 


ing of a delicate color surface pattern. 





But the best safety paper is made 
alteration-proof by a special chemical treatment of the paper pulp which leaves 
the finished sheet with a plain no-pattern surface, because: 


Legibility is of second consideration 
in the proper choice of a safety check 
paper. Figures and signatures must 
be read correctly in the shortest time 


possible. Only plain surface paper 





presents the extreme contrast neces- 
sary to the quick, accurate reading of checks in your bank. But this hurried and 
rough handling exacts the third important qualification: 


Which is strength to repell the pun- 

ishment of tearing and folding. The 

et best safety paper must contain the 
tremgth proper proportion of new, clean rag 
fibres densely intertwined with puri- 

fied cellulose fibres to resist tearing. 


The surface must not crack when folded — causing partial destruction of 





figures or signatures. Cost of safety paper is least important because: 


So much trouble and loss can come 


from the alteration of one check the 


difference in cost of the best safety 
paper for that one check is practical- 
ly nothing in comparison. 

Specify Gilbert Safety Bond be- 
cause it represents the maximum in protection, legibility, strength. Its price is 
no higher than average. Ask your lithographer or printer. 


GILBERT 





SAFETY BOND 


THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ballistics of the problem were against 
us. All the range tables, the blue 
prints, the slide-rule computations 
proved that we were licked. But, there 
was then introduced this intangible. 
imponderable factor that licked, and 
always will lick, all the arithmetic ip 
the world. A mud-caked doughboy 
refused to admit that he was licked, 
and said, ‘Well, why don’t we move 
these guns a thousand yards nearer 
the enemy? That’s the way to 
increase our range.” So they moved 
them forward, through the ooze and 
slime, under heavy fire, until they 
could reach the enemy guns, and then 
they silenced them pronto. 

That’s the sort of spirit that can win 
any battle —regardless of what science 
or engineering or just plain arithmetic 
says to the contrary. 

And this is where we bankers come 
into the picture. We have got to add 
this intangible reserve, this imponder- 
able factor that always has licked, and 
always will lick, all the arithmetic in 
the world. You can call it “the will to 
win” —or “‘self-confidence”’ —or “moral 
courage” —or “the pioneering spirit” - 
or anything you please in_ polite 
language. During the war, it’s what 
our doughboys used to call “guts” — 
and, if you leave it to me, in this 
present war on depression, I’d tie up in 
one bundle all these qualities necessary 
to win, and call it plain Americanism. 


The Steady Decline 
of Hoarding 


(Continued from page 16) 


will gain the cash deposited by the sub- 
scriber, while they may pay for the 
certificates delivered to the subscriber 
by means of a deposit credit for the 
account of the government.” 

In charge of the activities of the 
Citizens’ Reconstruction Organization 
has been Col. Frank H. Knox, Chicago 
newspaper publisher. Committees have 
been formed in upward of 2,500 com- 
munities. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
advertising space was donated. Charles 
G. Dawes, president of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. 
Mills were among the speakers on the 
radio program with President Hoover 
which inaugurated the campaign. 

“The campaign has already pro- 
duced positive and useful results, as 
reflected in the increase of currency re- 
turned to circulation, the increase of 


_ bank deposits and the purchase ol 


government certificates from money 
which has hitherto been in hoarding,” 
said President Hoover after the drive 
was well under way. ‘““The whole effort 


| is definitely contributing to the dissi- 
| pation of fear and apprehension and to 


the restoration of confidence.” 
—Arthur Crawford. 


| 
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Thirty-one 





FROM A BUSY DESK 





cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


Cashier, First National Trust and Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, California 


similar to our Federal Reserve 

Act, placing severe restrictions 
on the issuance of currency by the 
Bank of England. Three years later 
they had to suspend the act under 
pressure of the same sort of emergency 
that made us put through the Glass- 
Steagall amendment to 
the Reserve Act last month. 
Again in 1855 and in 1866 
they had to suspend the 
Bank Act, and by that 
time it began to be realized 
that a central bank has 
two functions. The first 
is the normal workings, 
for example of our Federal 
Reserve System, including 
the financing of local and 
seasonal loads. Thesecond 
comes only in times of crisis 
and then a central bank 
must have the power 
temporarily to override all restric- 
tions and safeguards and pour money 
into solvent banks to stop an in- 
cipient panic. In England, so well 
was the technique understood that 
the mere announcement that the 
government was prepared to suspend 
the Bank Act was enough to stop the 
“Baring Crisis” in 1893. At the out- 
break of war in 1914, and again on the 
suspension of gold payments last 
September, the same process was used. 
In our law we ought to have a definite 
set of provisions that in time of severe 
financial strain, with the consent of 
the President and the unanimous vote 
of the Federal Reserve Board, addi- 
tional currency could be issued in 
such amounts as might be necessary 
to meet the emergency, at such advanc- 
ing rates of interest as would prevent 
abuse and cause temporary excess to 
be speedily returned. 


Fy similar tc in 1844, passed a law 


* * * 


At a dinner of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, it became the duty 
of a young man who is a junior officer 
in one of the large banks, to introduce 
his president as the speaker of the 
evening. In such cases there is a 
temptation for the outpouring of some 
rather banal flattery. Instead the 
clever boy introduced his superior 
thus: “It is not often that any of us 
has the pleasure and privilege of in- 
troducing his superior officer at a 
gathering of this kind, and inasmuch 
as the speaker of the evening has full 





MR. SANDERS 


authority over me under normal condi- 
tions, I think it is only right to inform 
him that as chairman of the meeting, 
I am placed under a peculiar respon- 
sibility this evening. If he should 
transgress the rules of debate as laid 





down in ‘Roberts Rules of Order,’ | 
it would be my duty to command | 


him to sit down. 
refused I might name a 


police and have him shot.”’ 


* * * 


to invoke the law to punish 
rumor-spreaders. A _ small 
bank near Los Angeles had 
a clear case against a local 
real estate man who tele- 
phoned his friends to take 
their money out of the bank when it 
refused him a loan. The matter was 
made much of in the newspapers and 
the man was fined. Three days later 
the bank closed its doors, the un- 
desirable publicity having done what 
the rumor-spreader desired. 


* * * 


The following is from a letter from 
a Japanese: “I found someone was 
ahead of my effort to take out my 
account before the time I promised to 
deposit the funds.” 
his account had been attached. 


* * * 


Why do not a group of strong 
country banks buy or organize a city 
correspondent? 
a group of banks, 


If he | 


sergeant-at-arms to remove | 
him from the meeting. If | 
he proved still to be re- | 
fractory, I might call the | 


It does not always pay | 


He meant that | 


One would think that - 
having normal | 


carrying balances of say, $10,000,000, | 
would find it profitable to organize a | 
bank in the nearest city to handle | 


their business. 


Upstairs space could | 


be taken, as the bank would not do a | 


general banking business. 
could be owned by the 


The stock | 
interests | 


behind the various component banks, | 


and they would elect a directorate 
consisting of the presidents of the 
country institutions. There would be 
room for the development of a bond 
department in charge of a specialist, 


of a personnel department to hire and | 
interchange employees to the best | 
advantage, or a purchasing department | 
which would buy printed forms in | 
is not | 


quantities at a saving. It 


| 
| 
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must Carry 

















—=MONEY= 


Most people carry 
money all the time, in varying 
amounts. And most households 
keep some cash on hand for house- 
hold bills and emergencies. That's 
common practice. 


But even common practices are 
being scrutinized today. The in- 
crease in theft and robbery, and 
unusual anxiety to avoid money 
loss, have caused people to con- 
sider ways in which their cash 
may be protected. 


The first way to avoid loss is 
to carry as little cash as possible. 
And the way to protect the money 
that is needed is to use A. B. A. 
Cheques. For if A. B. A. Cheques 
are lost or stolen before they have 
been countersigned, the money 
they represent will be refunded. 


e 
A. B. A. Cheques are not only 
for travel. They afford protection 


for your customers, wherever 
they may be, at home or abroad. 





A‘ B-A 
CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE 
OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Thirty-two THE BURROUGHS 
branch banking, yet goes a step further 
than the holding company that con. 
trols a group or chain of country 
banks. In the plan suggested, the 
management would remain in the 
hands of the members of the group. 


s 


- 
a 
- 


* * * 


The fake stock salesmen have devel. 
oped a new one. Some of them were 
recently found working in Souther 
- ' California selling people interests ip 
SJEita bh 3 an é ; what was to be called “Sheep Haven.” 

—— It was a project whereby the sucker 
ra - wee , puts up the money to purchase a num- 
am par anki floors ber of sheep —real sheep —at present 
ridiculously low prices. The company 

* wit ud will tend and feed them at so much 
pan a ke rs per head. Ewes have two and three 
lambs at a time and —well, just figure 
3 the profits if the price of sheep im- 
proves, “‘as of course it will.” 





Capital and Surplas a 





S35,000,.000.00 An old lady had a sum on deposit 
in the savings department, and a close 
friend called at the bank for informa- 
tion and advice. It seemed there was 
some probability that she might be 
adjudged incompetent. She had al- 
ready been sick and was at that 
moment in bed with two nurses and a 
doctor in attendance. She had refused 
to take the drugs prescribed, so they 
had been given in her food, with the 
result that she was —temporarily, at all 
events—unable to take care of her 
affairs. The bank advised that the 
friend get herself appointed guardian. 
Next day she came back and said that 
she had bodily carried away the aged 
lady to her own house, and that she 
was quite happy there, and she pre- 
sented the pass book with a withdrawal 
order and recognizable signature and 
asked for some money. No guardian- 
ship had been arranged and the old 
lady told a clerk sent from the bank 
that she was quite happy and quite 
able to take care of herself. What 
should be the bank’s position in per- 
mitting withdrawals under the cir- 
cumstances? What actually happened 
was that the bank agreed to honor the 
lady’s drafts for such sums as would be 
reasonably necessary to support her, 
but stated definitely that no large 

| withdrawals in favor of the friend who 

| carried her off would be made, on the 
ground that relatives might make claim 
on the bank that it was cognizant ol 
the possibility of the depositor becom- 
ing incompetent. 























* * * 





A country bank recently was hard 

— pressed on account of the closing : 

~ T \aad bb is re } mm a he 4 several banks nearby. They demande¢ 
ire OPE ALD eR OL notice on savines deposits, and. the 
president visited each substantial sav- 
ings depositor on the list of those who 

| gave notice. He offered a mortgage 
| for the full value of the savings 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


account, with the verbal promise that 
if the bank got safely through its 
troubles, the mortgages would be 
taken back six months later. In 
practically every case the offer was 
accepted. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore says that he 
never saw a banker with the alleged 
glass eye, but his cashier developed a 
glass arm from signing his name all 
day long. 


* * * 


Our friend the credit man says that 
the real problem today is not to set 
down comparative figures in columns 
and compare them, but to dig down 
below and behind them to see what 
they mean. If losses are shown, are 
they due to good, conservative ac- 
counting methods that insist on look- 
ing unpleasant facts in the face and 
not glossing them over, that provide 
for all depreciation and reserve items 
necessary, and so forth? Or are the 
losses indications that the concern is 
slipping badly? Are the figures those 
of a certified public accountant, or are 
they produced by the concern itself? 
What is the experience of the concern 
in its particular trade? Is it well 
esteemed and does it enjoy good credit 
rating by firms in the same trade? 
They often get inside information of 
trouble long before the bank gets it. 
Our supreme interest in these troubled 
times is in the future earning power of 
the borrower. 


* * * 


Where employees use their auto- 
mobiles on bank business, the bank 
should see that they carry adequate 
insurance against the risks of public 
liability and that the insurance reads 
to the employee “‘and the oe" 
Bank.” Juries are favorable to in- 
dividual claimants against banks and 
in the event of accident, the bank 
might lose heavily. Even occasional 
use of automobiles after hours must 
be covered if in any way the use relates 
to the business of the bank. 


* * * 


Again and again the conclusion is 
forced upon us that banks ought to 
accumulate reserves from every dollar 
of income from bond interest and trust 
fees. A small percentage, perhaps, 
but a definite part of all such incomes 
should be set aside against the losses 
that will surely come from repudiation 


or default on some bond, or claims and | 


lawsuits over some trust. 


* * * 


The following is well worth quoting 
from the recently issued report of the 
Committee on Bank Reserves, whose 
recommendations will probably be 
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Albert, Dr. H. S. 50 | 100] 150 250| 300] 400 


Allen, Frank He 


50 | 100] 150) 200 300 | 400 


Anderson, Sam'l K. 


150 | 200 | 250] 300 | 400 


MEASURED SERVICE 


Banks are now charging a service 
fee for checking accounts . . . fees 
becoming smaller as the average 
balance increases. Monthly balances 
change, as customers seek to escape 
these charges . . . and banks benefit 
considerably where they are able to 
quickly visualize their service income 
from a "recap" of this visible record. 


The ''Measured Service’ Records, 
shown above, filed in a Visiref cabinet, 
provide a simple and economical 
In Visiref the "Measured  ™ethod of keeping track of each aver- 
Service" record is at your age balance, of segregating these 
pg he gt balances into classes, as an aid in 
count and tell exactly determining the share of revenue 


how much it has earned . ae 
i: ook from each class, and in summarizing 


the totals. 


Samples of these forms will be fur- 


nished upon request. Simply use the 
coupon below. 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO NEW YORK 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY, 
3300 Franklin Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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COMPETENT... 


THESE GIRLS! 


Perched on their stools before long switchboards, our telephone oper- 
ators* control the very nerve centers of these hotels. For in and out of the 
insulated cables pulse the thoughts, the emotions, and the desires of our 

















thousands of guests. 

“T just dropped my bracelet out the 
window,” wails a hysterical voice. . . 
“On what day does Christmas fall?” sings 
a merry baritone... “Can you tell me 
how to spell Mississippi?” ... ‘“Oh-h-h!” 
groans another voice, “I think I’ve got 
appendicitis; get a doctor — hurry, 
please.”’ 

Adroitly the operator’s fingers dart 
over a maze of cords as she completes 
connections or relays information to 
manager, assistant manager, house nurse 
or doctor. And while these individuals 
speed on their several ways, she’s tell- 
ing the gay correspondent how to 
spell Mississippi. 

Calmly and coolly, she keeps this up 
hour after hour. Always equal to the 
emergency situation! And always effi- 
cient in matters of ordinary routine, too! 

Pick up the receiver; she answers in- 
stantly. Ask for a local or long distance 
number; she completes the call with sur- 
prising speed. Upon retiring say, ‘Call 
me at eight;” she rings you as the clock 
strikes the hour. And you can depend 
upon her to handle incoming calls and 
messages with accuracy and dispatch. 

You can depend, too, upon her being 
genuinely pleasant. For she’s happy in 
her job of giving service — the kind of 
service that upholds the Statler tradi- 
tion of always being he/pful. 


¥*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 



































HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘*The guest is always right’’ 


BOsTON 


CLEVELAND 


‘m7 NEW YORK, 


DETRONIT 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUIS 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
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embodied in legislation before long: 
“The Committee takes the position 
that it is no longer the primary func- 
tion of legal reserve requirements to 
assure or preserve the liquidity of the 
individual member bank. The main- 
tenance of liquidity is necessarily the 
responsibility of bank management, 
and is achieved by the individual 
bank when an adequate proportion of 
its portfolio consists of assets that can 
be readily converted into cash.” In 
accordance with this principle, our 
reserves may soon be figured on the 
activity of our accounts and not on 
the distinction between time and 
demand deposits. 


* * * 


An oil prospector has been defined 
as one who is not quite sure whether 
he is eight feet from $1,000,000 or 
1,000,000 feet from $8. 


* * * 


The note teller says that the column 
in the Liability Ledger at present 
headed “comments,” should be des- 
ignated “‘Excuses and Alibis.” 


* * * 


To the Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Broad- 
way Office, came a woman recently, 
explaining that a $2.50 gold piece that 
had been in her family since the 1850's 
had been lost by her little boy. She 
wanted to know how she could stop 
payment on it. 


The Verbal Agreement 


A BANK had agreed to lend Jones 
$1,000 if A and B would endorse 
the note. 

“If you endorse with me, I’ll stand 
between you and all harm,” A agreed, 
B endorsed the note, the bank called 
on B to pay, and A repudiated his 
agreement. 

*“An agreement like that must be in 
writing to be valid,”’ A contended, and 
the Alabama Supreme Court (in the 
case of Posten vs. Clem, 78 So. 833) 
ruled in his favor. 


A Special Deposit in New York 


“RECEIVED from A the securities 

listed below for safekeeping, 
which securities will be delivered on the 
surrender of this receipt,” was the 
wording of a document signed by a 
certain New York bank. 

Later, the bank delivered the se- 
curities to A’s husband without re- 
questing the production of the receipt, 
A sued the bank for the value of the 
securities, and the decision of the 
New York courts on the point will be 
found in 98 N. Y. 487. 

As the reader may surmise, the de- 
cision was against the bank. — M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Controversial 
Glass Bill 


(Continued from page 14) 
outlying districts of 
cities. 

New reserve requirements are re- 
garded by bankers as deflationary 
without good cause. The framers of 
the bill rejected a plan of a committee 
of the Federal Reserve System for a 
revision of reserve requirements which 
would have been based on the average 
daily turnover of deposits. Instead it 
is proposed to increase gradually re- 
serves on time deposits, now only 3 per 
cent, until they become equal after 
five years to the 7, 10 and 13 per cent 
reserves now maintained on demand 
deposits respectively in country towns, 
reserve cities and central reserve cities. 
Sponsors of the plan contend that the 
banks have evaded the law by manipu- 
lating their demand and deposits so as 
to avail themselves of the low 3 per cent 
reserve. The subcommittee dropped 
out of the revised bill a proposed third 
classification to be known as thrift de- 
posits. 

Among new provisions applying to 
national banks in the interest of greater 
safety is one that real estate loans may 
not in the aggregate exceed 15 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of the loan- 
ing bank as compared with a present 
limitation of 25 per cent. A require- 
ment for revaluation to market value 
of real estate owned by banks and real 
estate loans is objected to by bankers. 


metropolitan 


AN entirely new provision in the re- 
* * vised bill gives power of removal of 
an officer or director of a national or 
member bank guilty of “continued un- 
safe or unsound practices” to a com- 
mittee composed of the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Federal 
Reserve agent of the district. 

Some objection has been raised 
against the compulsory feature of the 
federal liquidating corporation section 
of the bill. Stock of the corporation, 
which is to purchase and liquidate as- 
sets of closed banks, would be sub- 
scribed by Federal Reserve banks to 
the extent of one-fourth of their surplus 
and by member banks to the extent of 
one-half of one per cent of their total 
time and demand deposits in 1931. 
This would mean a total of about 
$400,000,000 which would be aug- 
mented by net earnings of Federal 
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eady 
.-- for that 
emergency 


Recent news items indicate that bank bur- 
glars are making good hauls these days... 
but they are giving A. D. T. protected banks 
a wide berth. They know all about the 
PHONETALARM . . . know that the slightest 
attack on the vault means an S O S in the 
nearest A.D.T. Central Station... and they 
know what that means! They also know that 
a bank with A.D.T. concealed electrical 
alarm devices is out of the question as a 
holdup prospect. A. D.T. Central Station 
service gives you continuous day and night 
protection and special officers ready to 
cope with any burglar careless enough to 
have overlooked the sign of the A.D.T. An 
interesting brochure—“The Inside Story of 
Bank Protection”—gladly sent on request 


...no obligation. 
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Reserve banks after the payment of the | 
6 per cent dividend on their capital | 


stock and by funds derived from the 
sale of bonds or debentures up to four 
limes the subscribed capital. These 
funds would be available only for pur- 
chase of assets of member banks while 
for a period of two years, an appro- 
priation of $200,000,000 from the 


THE LAST WORD IN ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


WE CARRY IN STOCK THE MOST MODERN AND COMPLETE RECORDS 
FOR ACCOUNT ANALYSIS AND MEASURED SERVICE SYSTEMS. 


A COMPLETE SET OF THESE FORMS, SHOWING THEIR APPLICATION, 
WILL BE FURNISHED AT NO COST. 


CADWALLADER & JOHNSON 


BANK SPECIALISTS 
844 RUSH STREET 





CHICAGO 








0 ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


PLEASE SEND ME A SET OF Oo MEASURED SERVICE }FORMS FOR MY FILE. 
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THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF 

NEW YORK 





o 





The great streams of moncy that constantly 
flow through the gigantic financial institu- 
tions of New York demand the utmost in 
protection. To the imposing list of New York 
banks that enjoy the security of York Vaults 





another important name is now added ¢ 
The First National Bank of New York. 


+ 


Regardless of its size, your bank, 
too, can. enjoy the same skill and 
experience in vault construction 
that have made the name of York 
preeminent throughout the 
world. We will gladly confer 
with you regarding the type and 


size of vault your bank requires. 


o 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


@ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA e 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST VAULTS 










NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND HONOLULU 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON PARIS 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN LOS ANGELES HAVANA 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH TOKYO 
SEATTLE CHICAGO MONTREAL SHANGHAI 
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Protect Your Adding Machine 


RDINARY adding machine roll paper often contains lint or 
minute particles of paper dust which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. Safeguard the 
operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. You can get it from your local Burroughs 
agency, or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Treasury would be available for pur- 
chase of non-member banks. 

The board of directors of the federal] 
liquidation corporation would consist 
of the Comptroller of the Currency as 
chairman and the members of the 
federal open market committee. 


Woman’s Place in 
Personnel 


(Continued from page 11) 


grade of personnel and on the salary 
scale, of the labor turnover that comes 
as a result of girls marrying and leaving 
their jobs; for thus the bank retains a 
far smaller proportion of veteran clerks 
of the type that sometimes causes 
friction in operating departments, and 
also by this natural separation loses 
girls who by years of service have 
worked up to top salary levels and who 
are replaced by youngsters who do 
the work exactly as well, often better, 
at smaller salaries because of shorter 
service. 

I believe that many officers and 
executives of large banks would be 
interested in the details of how we 
recruit the most desirable girls from 
commercial high schools, picking gradu- 
ates of two-year courses for pages 
and of four-year courses for stenog- 
raphers. It would be advisable to 
point out the dangers of employing 
too many girls of limited education 
and the necessity of employing a 
definite proportion of girls with uni- 
versity backgrounds for jobs they can 
fill better. 

All of these are, however, incidental 
to the major aspects of our personnel 
policies and program as they affect 
female employees. Our major policy is 
this, that it is exceedingly profitable to 
regard women as the most desirable 
material for all jobs which are not 
directly needed for training men into 
officer material. We keep alert to find 
more, and still more, jobs that women 
can fill for us. 

We get our return in better clerical 
service at a far lower cost per unit ol 
work performed than we got before we 
installed these policies and the methods 


| that make them workable. While | 
| have indicated one or two specific 


sums that we save, I should not dare 
publish the totals of increased profit — 
increased, mind you, in poor years as 
well as good years, for salary savings 
work that way—which we can trace 
directly to our handling of female 
personnel. Not having seen it work- 
ing, you would not believe them even 
though they can be mathematically 
proved! 


Herb Smith offered to bite a dog in 
case this department needed more 
news for its columns. —Guaranty News. 
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CLEARING HouUSE 


Reducing the Savings 
Turnover 


By C. E. Auracher 


Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


CHECK-UP in your § savings 

department may reveal that in 
1930 about 15 per cent of the total 
accounts on the books were closed 
during that year. And in 1931, pos- 
sibly 20 per cent of the total number 
closed between January 1 and Decem- 
ber 31. If this is true, and it probably 
is, you had a large turnover of accounts 
that cost real money to get and more 
money to keep temporarily on the 
books. 

Suppose you had never lost a savings 
depositor that you wanted to retain. 
The amount of money withdrawn 
when the accounts were closed, for 
the past ten years, would increase 
your present total savings by 25 to 
30 per cent. 

Why did you lose those accounts? 
You may have neglected your present 
customers while striving to add new 
depositors. You failed to keep in mind 
that it is easier to keep present cus- 
tomers than to get new ones. Theclosed 
account leak keeps you from making 
much headway some years, either in 
total deposits or in the number of 
depositors. 

A review of your advertising for the 
last five years or so may reveal that it 
was directed almost entirely to getting 
new depositors. A small part of it, 
perhaps, was planned to help you keep 
your old customers and to cultivate 
their accounts. Yet, you know that to 
retain old customers you must keep 
them friendly; a customer must never 
get the idea that you are indifferent to 
him or his business. The average 
customer likes some attention. 

One plan that will help to keep 
customers in the savings department is 
to acknowledge each new account im- 
mediately after it is opened, with a 
personal letter. If a piece of printed 
matter is enclosed, explaining the in- 
vestment features of a savings account; 
this will add much to the impression 
made upon the new depositor. A 
letter is the only form of advertising 
that is personal —it is a message from 
one man to another, and is at the same 
time of a confidential nature. Often a 
second follow-up letter is worth while, 
sent within sixty or ninety days after 
the account was opened. Then, an- 
other personal letter mailed to the de- 
positor twelve months after he opened 
the account, calling attention to the 
first anniversary of the opening of his 
account, shows him that you are still 
interested in him and his business. 

On the other hand, there is much 
you can do to get back those accounts 
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WRITE RAPIDLY AND RIP 
OUT OF THE BOOK 


Most people handle their checks as though following the direction, “write rapidly 
and rip out of the book.” The checks supplied by your bank must meet conditions 
which require unusual qualities in paper. 

Hammermill Safety Paper has the strength to stand rough handling. It also has 
appearance, durability, writing surface, and two safety features, the highly 
sensitized surface design and the water mark in the body of the paper itself. Ham- 
mermil]l makes only one grade of safety paper, the best that it can produce, made 
from raw material to finished product in one mill under the control of the finest 
laboratory in the paper industry. 

Checks constitute the largest item of bank stationery. The selection of the right 
check paper is important. We are ready to co-operate with any bank official inter- 
ested in obtaining facts that will assist him in selecting check paper. We have pre- 
pared a “test tube” of samples of Hammermill Safety Paper, containing full size 
sheets to be used for testing, and suggestions for making your own practical tests. This 
“test tube of Hammermil! Safety” will be sent without charge to any bank official. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Why Do Gunmen Avoid 
Padua Protected Banks ? 


FOR. their own protection hold-up men 
avoid banks where Padua hold-up 
foot-units are operating. Let us tell you 
how this equipment will work with your 
present alarm system. 











Lift of foot sets off alarm No false alarm via the broom 
PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
S SOUTH I8TH. STREET 93 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
~~ _ PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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BURROUGHS 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


A product of the same high quality 
that has long been associated with the 
Burroughs name. Attractive in appear- 
ance and scientific in design. Manufactured 
of high grade materials and with careful 
workmanship. Fast and smooth in opera 
tion. Backed by Burroughs service and guar- 


anty. Ask for complete demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «« DETROIT 
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Burroughs 


PRICED AT $102.50 
DELIVERED, U.S.A. 
eeee EASY TERMS 
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URROUGHS 


CORRECT - 
POSTURE 


Bas advantages that are appreciated alike by 
employer and employee ... . To the office 
worker it offers correct seating in a healthful, 
fatigue-resisting position. To the employer, it 
offers not only the advantage of having satis- 
fied employees who are seated correctly for 
efficient work, but also the economy of an all- 
metal chair built to withstand long and hard 
usage. All adjustments easily made without 
tools. Ball bearing swivel. Removable cushions 
in choice of materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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that close. Write a letter to every de- 
positor whom you want back, when he 
closes his account. Follow this letter 
with another within a reasonable time, 
if he does not respond to the first letter, 
Let him know that you value his busi- 
ness and want him to continue as q 
customer. Many of these closed 
accounts will be reissued. 

A two-letter follow-up has been used 
by our institution for a number of 
years. In 1930, our reissued savings 
accounts were 31 per cent of the new 
accounts opened, and 24.1 per cent of 
the total new and reissued accounts, 
For 1931, the reissued accounts were 
32 per cent of the new accounts, and 
24.4 per cent of the total new and re- 
issued accounts. Ourrecords show that 
one out of every five savings accounts 
that are closed, is later reissued. 


Motor Dealer and His 
Banker 


(Continued from page 19) 


so, too, with their bankers. Safeguards 
are thrown up which bankers wil’ 
appreciate. 

Briefly, what these plans accomplis 
is this: 

They point out the weak spots in : 
dealer operation and reveal what is 
being done to correct these weaknesses. 

They match the dealer’s expense to 
his volume of business, to enable him 
to show a profit. 

They show him exactly how many 
cars he must sell, under his present 
operating set-up, to break even —and 
how many to make a profit. 

In other words, they provide a com- 
plete picture of the dealer’s operation 
and his financial condition — past, pres- 
ent, and probable future. If he’s 
headed for deep water, he knows it in 
time to take corrective measures. 

Manufacturers’ relations with the 
dealer have always been important to 
us, particularly in these respects: 

Is the dealer’s contract a workable 
contract? Is the car he’s selling a good 
car? Does the manufacturer give him 
adequate advertising support? Does 
the manufacturer give him the proper 
supervision and help with his financial 
and selling problems? 

Fortunately, as I have already 
explained, manufacturers now are giv- 
ing much more attention to these 
matters than ever before. At dealer 
meetings, and in my contacts with 
individual dealers, I’ve found an en- 
couraging stabilization —if I may call 
it that—of relations between manv- 
facturer, distributor and dealer. A 
closer bond, and a better mutual under- 
standing and co-operation. All ol 
which is making less difficult the 
dealer’s position and, too, the position 
of the banker to whom he looks for 
financial support. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-5-32-ADV. 














